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On Tuesday, April 22, 1919, the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth aniversary of the incorporation of Pittsburgh 
_ as a borough was commemorated under the auspices of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. This being 
also the centennial year of the incorporation of the Western 
University of Pennsylvania, now the University of Pitts- 
burgh, the Historical Society undertook to combine an ob- 
servance of this event with that of the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of Pittsburgh’s 
first government. 

The affair took place in the hall of the society’s build- 
ing on Bigelow Boulevard, and a large and representative 
audience was present. William H. Stevenson, the presi- 
dent of the Historical Society, presided. E. V. Babcock, 
the mayor of the city, had promised to be in attendance and 
take part in the proceedings, but owing to his recent illness 
was unable to come. To represent him he sent Harold M. 
Irons, Esq., one of the assistant city solicitors. The mem- 
bers of the city council had also been invited, but on account 
of the expected arrival in New York of the Fifteenth Regi- 
ment of United States Engineers from France, in the ranks 
of which were many young Pittsburghers, the councilmen 
felt it to be their first duty to go to that city and help wel- 
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come the veterans to their native land. The Chamber of 
Commerce sent Thomas A. Dunn, one of its leading mem- 
bers. The speakers were Charles W. Dahlinger, Esq., Dr. 
Samuel B. McCormick, chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Harold M. Irons, Esq., Dr. J. H. Webster of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Thomas A. Dunn. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting President Stevenson read the follow- 
ing letter from George P. Donehoo, the secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 

“T have received an invitation to the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the granting of a borough char- 
ter to Pittsburgh and of the centennial of the chartering of 
the Western University of Pennsylvania. 

“T am more than sorry that I cannot be present at this 
celebration. I entered the Western University Preparatory 
Department in the fall of 1876 and graduated in 1883. I 
thus took my entire educational course at the Western Uni- 
versity. We had in our class of ’83 such men as Ethelbert 
Nevin, Friend W. Jenkins, Burr McIntosh, Vance Thomp- 
son, W. C. Coffin, C. W. Scovel, Edward Woods, and a lot 
of others who have since made a name for the “old W. U. 
P.” The only professor now living, so far as I am aware, 
who was in the University when I entered is Prof. F. C. 
Phillips. Dr. Woods, Forner, “Rory” Tucker, Coffin, Lud- 
den, DeSchweinitz and all of the others have “gone West,” 
after a most glorious struggle with the Hunnish lack of kul- 
tur of the young barbarians who used to gather at the 
corner of Ross and Diamond streets. Those were great 
days. Ican still hear the voice of Captain Osgood, the mili- 
tary professor, as he issued the command “Fall in,” and then 
as he looked at the ragged line, which had fallen in, “Oh, 
brace up. Stand up like men.” In later years the most of 
them stood up like men, and some of them have fallen like 
men. I bow my head and drink a silent toast to the great 
company of the Drill Hall days, which has gone over the 
long, long trail into what is still the ‘Land of My Dreams.’ ” 


The addresses follow: 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES W. DAHLINGER. 


The Americans are charged with being materialists; 
they are said to be money-mad. Yet they are the most 
idealistic people in the world. What other nation would 
have entered the great European war as this country did, 
simply because it was believed here that injustice was being 
done the countries attacked? Like all idealistic people, the 
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Americans love to contemplate their past. This is not done 
from a desire for self-glorification, but to honor the memo- 
ries of the men who were responsible for making the United 
States the most respected country in the world. That is why 
they celebrate the anniversaries of past events, beginning 
with the centennial of the battles of Lexington and Concord 
Bridge where 

“The embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


It is this spirit that has caused us to meet here this evening 
and fittingly observe the one hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the day when Pittsburgh ceased to be a part of 
Pitt Township, and entered upon a separate existence. 

The last decade of the eighteenth century was a period 
of ferment. The leaven produced by the American Revolu- 
tion had created a feeling of independence wherever the news 
of the successful war of liberation had penetrated. In 
France it brought about the great revolution, which, fraught 
though it was with cruelties, demonstrated to the world that 
the will of the people is supreme above that of kings and 
princes. In England itself a great moral awakening took 
place. The English peopl: rose up in arms against the al- 
leged crimes and cruelties of Warren Hastings in India. 
England had introduced slavery into her American colonies, 
and her merchants amassed great wealth in the slave trade. 
Now she first prohibited the slave trade, and later abolisheu 
slavery in her dominions. 

In the United States a decided forward movement began. 
The loosely organized confederacy of states was knitted to- 
gether by a constitution. The mails were carried only be- 
tween certain points and in a few of the states, it being a 
state matter. The constitution conferred upon Congress 
the exclusive control of postal affairs, and in 1792 a law was 
enacted providing for the organization of a post office de- 
partment whereby the national government undertook to 
carry the mails over the entire country. More newspapers 
were established, as were periodicals, which made some pre- 
tense to the possession of literary merit. Manufacturing 
was introduced in communities where before there had been 
nothing but trade and commerce. 

Congress had enacted the first tariff law in 1789; and 
in 1791 Alexander Hamilton gave out his great report on 
manufactures, which resulted the next year in the passage 
by Congress of a tariff law affording protection to Amer- 
ica’s infant industries against foreign competition. 

The people were prospering as they had never pros- 
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pered before. Money had never been so abundant. A great 
era of internal improvements burst upon the country. 
There were demands for turnpikes, for bridges, for canals. 
The sailing ships were crowded with emigrants from Ger- 
many and Ireland, most of whom were destined for the new 
lands of the west and southwest. The tide of emigration 
was rolling westward in ever increasing waves, although 
danger and death met the emigrants almost at every step. 
The Indians persisted in claiming that north of the Ohio 
River was Indian territory. Among the boatmen who 
navigated the stream the northerly bank of the river was 
known as “the Indian side of the Ohio.” Expedition after 
expedition was fitted out and sent into the heart of the In- 
dian country to subdue the savages, but met with no success. 
In 1790 General Josiah Harmar was repulsed on the Scioto 
River. The next year General Arthur St. Clair met with 
defeat on the Maumee River. Yet the territory along the 
banks of the Ohio was rapidly being cleared. Each year 
brought hundreds of settlers, whom neither wars nor mas- 
sacres could keep out. Each year new towns sprang up 
and new farmsteads were opened. The population of Ken- 
tucky had become so numerous, that in 1792 it was separated 
from Virginia and became a state. 

For a score of years Pittsburgh had been the western 
outpost of American civilization. Many times there were 
Indian alarms. As late as March, 1791, a number of per- 
sons were killed and several taken prisoner in the vicinity 
of the village. A town meeting held in consequence de- 
manded of Major Isaac Craig, the United States Quarter- 
master, the loan of one hundred muskets with bayonets and 
cartouch boxes, to arm the people of the town in defense 
of the neighborhood, threatening to take the arms by force 
if their request was denied. The weapons were promptly 
delivered. 

Pittsburgh was a settlement of traders and tavern- 
keepers, the entertainment of travelers employing almost 
as many persons as the stores, which were numerous and 
of considerable importance. Here the settlers from the 
Kast whose destination was westward of the village, stopped 
and refitted for the farther journey. If they intended 
to go down the rivers, they purchased boats or made ar- 
rangements for their passage, bought powder and ball and 
supplies for the journey, and went on their dangerous 
way. And there was great danger from the Indians. When 
in 1793, there was established on the Ohio River a packet 
line to run from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, the boats were 
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made bullet-proof, and were armed with small cannon carry- 
ing pound balls; and muskets and ammunition were pro- 
vided, and from convenient portholes passengers and crew 
could fire on the enemy. 

More people stayed in Pittsburgh, more stores were 
opened. Manufacturing in a small way was commenced; 
a newspaper was established. Bituminous coal of the best 
quality which had been discovered in the hill on the opposite 
side of the Monongahela River from the town was the pole- 
star which lighted the way to their establishment. A 
writer who saw the advantages of Pittsburgh with the eyes 
of a Munchausen, writing of the value of its coal, declared, 
that the blaze afforded “so strong a light, that in winter,— 
neither tailors nor other mechanics burn candles.” 

Since early in 1792 the inhabitants of Pittsburgh had 
seen the vast preparations being made for breaking the 
power of the Indians. Men and supplies had come through 
the village in such numbers and amounts as had never been 
seen there before. The training of the army was more inten- 
sive than was yet known, and the commander was General 
Wayne, the “Mad Anthony” of the Revolution, whose fame 
had so gained in magnitude that now it was of almost myth- 
ical proportions. The people felt that this expedition could 
not fail and that thereafter Pittsburgh would be forever 
freed from the Indian peril. It was believed that Wayne’s 
victory would cause a hegira from the East to the Ohio 
country; that Pittsburgh must be prepared to meet every 
demand that would be made upon it when the Eastern 
swarms came through. The village was part of Pitt Town- 
ship and was governed by the crude township laws, intended 
only for agricultural and wild lands. If the place were a 
borough it would possess the functions necessary to meet 
every contingency, and promote its further progress. Also 
another reason existed for the desire to separate from Pitt 
Township. In Pitt 'Township, outside of Pittsburgh, as well 
as in all the rural districts about the village, the people had 
risen in rebellion against the government on account of the 
impost on whisky which was largely made in that territory, 
and to this sentiment the people of Pittsburg were strongly 
antagonistic. So by virtue of an Act of the General 
Assembly of April 22, 1794, Pittsburgh became a borough. 

The government which the people of Pittsburgh se- 
lected was as nearly democratic as it was possible to secure 
for an eighteenth century community. They had been ac- 
customed almost from the beginning to hold town meetings 
in which all the public questions were discussed. This mode 
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of governing the borough was now embodied in its char- 
ter. All the power rested directly in the hands of the peo- 
ple. It was modeled after the town meeting governments 
of New England. The legislative acts were performed at the 
town meetings, which were called by the burgesses, the high 
constable and his assistants. The meetings were held in 
the court house, a two-story log building owned by Andrew 
Watson and situated on Front Street, now First Avenue, two 
doors east of Market Street. All the male adults who had 
resided in the place for a year had the right to participate 
in the meetings and they generally exercised this privilege; 
and a majority vote of those present prevailed. 

What a contrast is presented between the Pittsburgh of 
today and the frontier village of a century and a quarter 
ago! When the place became a borough, little remained of 
its former military importance. The picture which Louis 
Brantz painted of the village in 1790 was no longer accu- 
rate. Fort Pitt had stood on the site now occupied by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Freight Station on Liberty Avenue, 
faced the Monongahela River and extended back across 
Penn Avenue. In 1794 all that was left was a portion of the 
officers’ quarters, and a substantial brick building used as a 
malt house. The gates were gone, and the brick wall called 
the revetment which supported two of the ramparts facing 
the town, and against which the officers and soldiers were 
wont to play ball, had also disappeared. In contradiction 
of the peaceful character of the environs of Pittsburgh, im- 
plied by the abandonment of Fort Pitt, was Fort Fayette, 
standing on the easterly side of Hand Street, now Ninth 
Street, three hundred feet back from the Allegheny River. 
It had been completed less than two years and with its stock- 
ade and blockhouses and frowning cannon strongly indi- 
cated that the borough was still surrounded by hostile 
savages. 

The original village was a collection of log huts clustered 
within the shadows of Fort Pitt. It consisted of four blocks 
and was bounded by Water Street, Second Street, now Sec- 
ond Avenue, Market and Ferry Streets, and was intersected 
by Chancery Lane. In 1794 these squares were compactly 
built upon. In other parts of the village the houses were 
sparse, and cultivated grounds intervened. Out of two 
hundred houses in the borough, one hundred and fifty were 
built of logs, mostly rough-hewn logs, only an occasional 
house being of sawed logs. The others were frame with a 
few of brick or stone. Lombardy poplars and weeping wil- 
lows grew along the streets. 
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There were taverns on almost every street. They 
were known by their signs rather than by the names of the 
owners. The sign was hung either on the front of the house 
or on a board attached to a wooden or iron arm projecting 
from the building, or from a post standing before it. On 
Water Street there was the sign of the “Whale and the 
Monkey” to which was added the doggerel: 

“Here the weary may rest 

The hungry feed, 

And those who thirst, 

May quaff the best.” 
There was the sign of “General Washington,” the sign of 
the “Waggon,” the sign of the “Green Tree,” the sign of 
the “Indian Queen,” the sign of the “Black Bear.” The sign 
of the “Cross Keys” was the arms of the Papal See, although 
the proprietor was a Presbyterian. The sign of “General 
Butler,” named for General Richard Butler, a noted citizen 
of Pittsburgh who met a glorious death in St. Clair’s de- 
feat, was situated on Market Street and was the most fa- 
mous tavern in the town. 

Everday life was more picturesque than it is today. 
The emigrants who came overland entered the town with 
their pack horses and wagons either over the Braddocksfield 
Road, later called the Fourth Street Road, and proceeded 
down Fourth Street, now Fourth Avenue, or they came 
along the road leading from Bedford, Ligonier and Hannas- 
town, which entered Pittsburgh over what was afterward 
known as the Greensburg and Pittsburgh Turnpike, and con- 
nected with Liberty Street, now Liberty Avenue. Another 
road ran along the south side of the Monongahela River The 
travelers on this road came into the borough on one or other 
of the ferries which had been established on the stream. 
The northerly bank of the river was lined with boats of all 
descriptions, arks, Kentucky boats, keel boats and barges; 
on the Allegheny were also many boats. Not a street was 
paved, and in wet weather the mud was ground into mire 
and many a wagon sank into the wet earth to its hubs. 
In front of the taverns and along the streets, and on the va- 
cant grounds were the wagons and horses of emigrants; 
here and there emigrants were camped and fires were burn- 
ing, on which the meals of the campers were being cooked. 

Market street was the leading thoroughfare and was 
crowded with horses and wagons, and people in all kinds of 
dress; the merchants and professional men were distin- 
guished by their cocked hats, cues, and knee-breeches; the 
emigrants, the farmers and mechanics by clothes of no par- 
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ticular pattern, made of linsey. A few Indians with blank- 
ets over their shouders, who eked out a scanty living by 
selling fish and game in the town, mingled with the white 
men. The children of the emigrants romped along the 
streets, happy to be away from the restraints of the journey. 

Some of the citizens of Pittsburgh had come with Gen- 
eral Forbes when he drove out the French. A number 
were old Indian traders who had been in the Indian country 
for many years; a few were lawyers; John Scull was the 
editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette. There were the store- 
keepers who had come in recent years, and butchers and 
bakers and tailors and dealers in small wares, and the me- 
chanics who had been drawn to this new Eldorado, by the 
glowing accounts of the prosperity to be found there. 
All the latter were young and energetic and ambitious 
for material success, and they realized that to reach 
their goal they must make the town in which they were liv- 
ing prosperous and great. 

The town meeting government was an experiment. 
That which suited a small community was no longer appli- 
cable to a much larger population. The five or six hundred 
inhabitants of 1794, when the male adults having a right to 
participate in the town meetings numbered perhaps less 
than one hundred, had increased in 1800 to 1,565, and the 
male adults to about three hundred. The population was 
still growing, and on March 5, 1804, the citizens procured 
the enactment of a law superseding the town meeting gov- 
ernment by one in which the legislative acts of the borough 
were performed by a town council elected by the people. 

The men who organized and conducted the first borough 
government of Pittsburgh, and later carried on the govern- 
ment controlled by the town council, were men to whom 
this generation owes a debt of gratitude. Founding a city 
is much like establishing a business enterprise. It is the 
men who conduct its affairs in the beginning who experi- 
ence the most trouble and deserve the greatest amount of 
praise. The affairs of a municipality are or should be man- 
aged exactly as is a private business. Some of you have no 
doubt helped to establish a business, and can recall the wor- 
ries and heartaches of the early years. The men conduct- 
ing the affairs of the pioneer communities had not only 
these troubles to contend with, but they had in addition, the 
fear of personal danger constantly before their eyes. 

It is true that these men were politicians. Among 
them was James Ross, who was a United States senator 
and later was several times a candidate for governor of the 
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state; Judge Alexander Addison was the president judge of 
the judicial district to which Allegheny County belonged; 
General John Woods was a prominent lawyer; acting with 
them was John Scull. Others were Colonel James 
O’Hara, the leading business man of the town. Of 
former Revolutionary officers there were General John 
Neville, his son, Colonel Presley Neville, Major Isaac Craig, 
Major Ebenezer Denny and Doctor George Stevenson. They 
all belonged to the Federal party and generally carried the 
elections of Pittsburgh against the Republican opposition. 
But there were also some to whom credit is due for the 
founding of the Pittsburgh government, who were not Feder- 
alists, and no one deserves it more than Hugh Henry Brack- 
enridge, the leading lawyer of the place, a writer of no mean 
ability, the author of “Modern Chivalry,” the first work of 
its kind published in the United States, which ran through 
at least a half dozen editions. Later Mr. Brackenridge be- 
came a judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 


The founders of the borough of Pittsburgh were far- 
seeing men; and they built up the industries of the village. 
They organized churches and schools; they provided for 
higher education and established an academy, which is now 
one of the great universities of the United States. With 
the tide of western immigration still pouring through the 
place they could not fail to prosper. They so governed the 
borough that more people were attracted to it, and more in- 
dustries were established. They saw the necessity for addi- 
tional governmental powers and procured the passage of a 
law incorporating Pittsburgh into a city. Since the swad- 
dling clothes of infancy were cast aside and Pittsburgh be- 
came a borough, it has worn many styles of dress. Each 
new gown bore some resemblance to the apparel which the 
village put on in 1804. Pittsburgh has often been reviled. 
Its rise in industry and commerce was so unprecedented that 
envy’s slanderous tongue became busy, and every false step 
in its public or private life was heralded abroad as the pre- 
vailing trait of all its citizens. Yet it has always gone for- 
ward in culture and refinement, no less than in wealth. All 
that it has been and much that it is destined to be can be 
traced to the ground work laid by those early leaders. The 
history and progress of the place is a continual reminder of 
the shrewdness and foresight of the men who fought the 
Indians and talked and acted in the town meetings of the 
borough of Pittsburgh. The greatest iron and steel center 
in the world is their monument. All honor to the pioneers! 
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ADDRESS OF CHANCELLOR M’CORMICK. 


It would require a vivid imagination to paint the pic- 
ture of the little village of Pittsburgh as it was in 1794, the 
year the frontier village became a borough. It was seven 
years earlier that the first charter granted west of the 
mountains created the Pittsburgh Academy. The same 
year other charters were given, chiefly to churches, such as 
the German Evangelical and the First Presbyterian. At that 
time the population did not exceed two hundred and fifty, 
but in 1794 was considerably larger. 

Just now we are coming to anniversaries of all kinds. 
The first hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary was that of 
the Evangelical Church referred to a moment ago, then that 
of the University, then that of the Masonic Lodge No. 45. 
On last Sabbath the East Liberty Presbyterian Church con- 
cluded the hundredth anniversary of its organization. It 
must have been a very beautiful village which nestled in the 
valley through which passed the Pittsburgh-Philadelphia 
Highway, teeming with coaches and its wagons of burden. 
In June the University of Pittsburgh will celebrate the hun- 
dreth anniversary of its present charter. Whatever the 
size of the village in 1794, the character of the people whom 
one writer described as typical frontiersmen without edu- 
cation, without religion and who died without benefit of 
clergy, certainly by 1819 the community had grown both in 
size, in religion, in education and in refinement. The first 
faculty of the University were all clergymen, Bruce and Mc- 
Elroy representing the constituents which afterward became 
the United Presbyterian Church, Black, the eminent Cove- 
nanter, whose descendants are still prominent citizens of 
Pittsburgh, Swift, first pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
on the North Side, and Father Maguire, first priest of what 
is now the St. Paul’s Cathedral, could not have been formed 
unless the then newly incorporated city had attracted to it 
in considerable numbers men of fine culture and of Univer- 
sity training. 

All in all it is fitting that the Historical Society should 
celebrate this hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary. It 
does us good to turn our minds back to the beginning of 
things. Whatever may be the record, the fact is that Pitts- 
burgh was settled by two sturdy peoples—the Pennsylvania 
German and the Scotch-Irishman. The impress these two 
races put upon Pittsburgh remains until this day and will 
remain as long as Pittsburgh continues to be, no matter 
how many alien populations come in, and no matter how 
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many years pass by. The same is true of the Common- 
wealth, settled by the Friend, the Pennsylvania German and 
the Ulster-Scotch, so that Pennsylvania will be for all time, 
by reason of its first settlers, different from all other com- 
monwealths of the Union and best of them all because of the 
solid, substantial, sterling qualities of the men and women 
who first settled its valleys and builded its towns and cities. 
Pittsburgh will never become like Boston, or New York, or 
Chicago, or San Francisco. It will remain Pittsburgh to 
the end of the charter, a city of earnest, conscientious, in- 
dividualistic citizens, who attend to their own business and 
who discharge their obligations with honesty and with 
fidelity. 

It is good, therefore, that we have come together to- 
night to revive the memories of the past and to receive in- 
spiration for the future. 


ADDRESS OF HAROLD M. IRONS. 


I am ambassador extraordinary tonight representing 
His Honor, Mayor E. V. Babcock, who cannot be with 
you as he had anticipated. The Mayor desired me to say 
that he is in hearty accord with everything connected 
with the history of Pittsburgh, and is desirous of the welfare 
and the growth of this Society. 

He, like every other Pittsburgher, realizes that the his- 
torian’s pen should record the wonderful achievements of 
this city and community. 

There is an eloquence in the memories connected with 
Pittsburgh because by their fulfillment they prophesy what 
will come to pass in the future. There is a sanctity in the 
past because of the chronicles it contains. 

The stream of historical events and achievements 
starting at the beginning of this nation and running down to 
the present in relation to Pittsburgh, is indeed a glorious 
record. 

This, at one time, was the home of the Indian, but his 
wigwam has given place to beautiful homes and palatial 
mansions. His barbarism has been supplanted by the cul- 
ture and refinement of a wonderful people. 

At the forks of the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers, 
at the head of the Ohio, the French and English contended 
for the supremacy of this nation, and the Lillies of France 
went down before the Lion of St. George. 


The record of the early history of the city of Pittsburgh 
and the surrounding community reads like a romance and 
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it is the proud heritage of the citizenship of today. 

Pennsylvania is indeed the Keystone State of the Union, 
because around the declaration of William Penn “that law 
should reign and the people should be a party to the law” 
the constitution of the United States was written, which 
guaranteed similar rights to all the states of the union. 

In peace and in war, the City of Pittsburgh has had no 
equal for wonderful achievements in the progress of man. 
Far and wide, the bustle and hustle of its people are known. 
The strenuousness of its life is an inspiration to the rest of 
the world. In mills, factories, shops and banks possibly no 
section of equal size surpasses us. 

God was good to the people of this community for we 
are wealthy in mines of coal, pools of oil, pockets of gas, 
rails of steel, plates of glass, and blocks and sheets of armor. 
In the production of the things that won the great world 
war, Pittsburgh is the admiration of the United States. 
Its plants give work to thousands and bring a fair share of 
the dollars of the world to the doors of our homes, making 
at least some of the people fat with worldly goods. 

This is beautifully expressed in a poem written by a 
Pittsburgher: 

“IT am monarch of all the forges, 

I have solved the riddle of fire 

The amen of nature and the good of man 
Cometh at my desire. 

I search with the subtle soul of flame 

The heart of the hidden earth 

And from under my hammers the prophecies of 
The miracle years go forth. 

I am swart with the soot of chimneys 

I drip with the sweat of toil, 

I quell and quench the savage wastes 

And I charm the curse from the soil, 

I fling the bridges across the gulfs 

That separate us from the to be 

And I build the roads of the bannered hosts 
Of crowned humanity.” 


The passing years have added achievement after 
achievement to our history and the truth of this poem is 
being exemplified in our everyday life. 

The tonnage passing through Pittsburgh annually is 
more than twice the combined tonnage of New York, Lon- 
don, Hamburg and Marseilles. 

This is a celebration tonight of the development of 
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Pittsburgh’s mind and soul. There are few communities 
that possess such educational advantages and that have 
educational conditions better organized. In the number of 
schools of various types, in the skill and efficiency of the 
teaching force, in the methods used, in the attainments 
wrought by the faculties of the higher institutions of learn- 
ing and in the character and range of work accomplished, 
the city of Pittsburgh challenges comparison with other 
great educational centers. Here, indeed, the mind of the 
child can inhale the nurturing dews of instruction and ripen 
physically and intellectually into a life of usefulness. 

The University of Pittsburgh, which is also celebrat- 
ing its anniversary tonight is one of the highest and best 
institutions of its kind in the world. 

In the Carnegie School of Technology science unlocks 
the door of mystery and reveals the beautiful and the true; 
here there are thousands of students. 

Six great Carnegie Libraries are located at convenient 
places throughout the community. Our advantages in this 
respect are unusual. Indeed, it would be difficult to find 
any other community better provided with library facilities. 

Our institutions of learning stand back of our mills and 
factories. Every mill, shop and factory began with an 
idea. By thought, that idea developed into a plant, and thus, 
through mind directed effort, thought was turned into ac- 
tuality with physical form and beauty. 

The thinker of this community sows the seed and the 
worker brings forth the harvest. Thus the schools which 
train the thinker pave the way for superiority in material 
things. Back of the ponderous brawn and back of the 
workshop’s products, the seeker may find the thought. The 
thought is master of the iron and steel. 

The brain standing back of the brawn made Pittsburgh 
a winning factor in bringing victory to the Allies and peace 
to the world. 

We are justly proud, and the members of this organi- 
zation who give their time and their efforts to writing the 
annals and in preserving the history of Pittsburgh are doing 
a wonderful work for the present and a glorious work for 
the future. 

Our best product is found in organizations of this kind, 
composed of our noblest manhood and womanhood, who 
pour out their lives in this wonderful work. The work of 
— organization should be upheld by every citizen of Pitts- 

urgh. 

The state of Pennsylvania should give of its great 
wealth in order that future generations may know what has 
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gone on in the past and what is going on at present. The 
consecrated history of yesterday is the social and spiritual 
heritage of today, and what we are now weaving on the 
loom of time will become the garment of glory, not only for 
the present but for the future. 


ADDRESS OF THOMAS A. DUNN. 


It affords me much pleasure to have the honor to say 
a few words at the meeting of the Historical Society. While 
not posing as an historian, I feel very much like the old resi- 
denter who said, “He was in accord with the movement, but 
glad he was not around at the time it occurred.” 

Chairman Stevenson mentioned that I would represent 
the “Irish element” that helped to make up the great his- 
tory of Western Pennsylvania. Well, I will acknowledge that 
“honor,” and as a representative and a director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of our city I desire to state that this com- 
munity has the largest civic body in the world, and I am 
fully aware that I am taking in some large territory when I 
make such assertions, as over fifty-five hundred mem- 
bers are attached to the Chamber of Commerce of this 
city. Its great progressive work for the war years has 
been of much value to the community and to our govern- 
ment in “this struggle of right against might.” No greater 
history can be written than the patriotic work done by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh. 

Looking over its officers, directors and members, you 
will find what is the backbone of all that is for the better- 
ment of our great city of Pittsburgh. 

On a recent visit to our sister city on the lakes, Cleve- 
land, I was asked by a native if old Pittsburgh was not 
slipping back, and I answered, “that Pittsburgh could do 
some slipping, and then be so far ahead of Cleveland that the 
comparison would not look good in print,” telling him that 
the assessed value of our city was equal to seventeen 
states in the Union and our county’s assessed value equalled 
thirty-three states in the Union, and that our revenue dis- 
trict—the 23rd—ranked second in the United States, and 
that we paid to the collector ending June 30, 1918, an 
amount in money greater than any district, except New 
York, in this country. 

You Pittsburghers must always remember that the 
history of 1917, 1918 and 1919 when written will place our 
city where it belongs “in the first rank of all cities in this 
great country of ours.” 
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And when posterity looks into the world’s glass of 
1919 no more patriotic country-loving heroic sons and 
daughters in this country’s trying days will be found than 
on the roster of the lives of old Pittsburgh and Western 
Pennsylvania. 


ADDRESS OF DR. H. J. WEBSTER. 


Dr. Webster prefaced his address by stating that 
Chancellor McCormick had suddenly called upon him to say 
something about the old University; that the notice was so 
short that he was not given an opportunity to go into the 
subject at length, and that, therefore, he would be compelled 
to confine his remarks to one phase of the history of the 
institution. Accordingly he would dwell on the University 
of a single generation, when it was located in the three-story 
brick building at the corner of Ross and Diamond streets. 
He called attention to the pamphlet on this subject written 
a few years ago by Dr. Francis C. Phillips, who was then one 
of the faculty and is still Professor Emeritus of Chem- 
istry. To this pamphlet he was indebted for his informa- 
tion. The building had been erected in 1855 and the first 
and second floors divided into twelve college class rooms, 
while on the third floor were the assembly room and the 
preparatory department. In 1877 the third floor was taken 
over for college classes, and a museum and an annex were 
erected for the preparatory school. For a campus, the col- 
lege had a yard paved with brick and for adjoining neigh- 
bors it had a church, a public school, the county jail and a 
soap factory. Three courses of study were offered: the 
Classical, Scientific and Engineering. The faculty con- 
sisted of ten members and there were no assistants or in- 
structors before 1881. Of the faculty, some deserved spe- 
cial mention. 

Dr. George Woods was the chancellor from 1858 to 
1880, when he resigned and was succeeded in 1881 by Dr. 
Henry M. McCracken, who in turn resigned in 1884 to be- 
come president of New York University, which position he 
continued to hold until his recent death. He was suc- 
ceeded as chancellor by Milton B. Goff, who held the chair 
of mathematics in the University. 

The Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Ob- 
servatory was Samuel P. Langley whose famous experi- 
ments formed the first step in aerial navigation. These ex- 
periments were completed after his removal to Washington 
where he became Director of the Smithsonian Institute. 
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Professor Langley often expressed his obligations to the 
generous financial encouragement, given by William Thaw, 
without which his researches would have been impossible. 
The late Registrar, Dr. A. E. Frost, was an assistant to 
Professor S. P. Langley. To the Professor of Chemistry, 
John W. Langley, is due the credit of introducing in the 
seventies the first laboratory course into the University. Dr. 
Phillips took charge of these courses in 1875. 

Co-education was a thing of the future for the Univer- 
sity. Faculty meetings were held every week and exami- 
nations every quarter. Chapel exercises on Wednesday 
mornings were the occasion of addresses by eminent citizens. 
There were few student activities in the present sense of 
that term. There were two fairly active literary societies 
and the students published The College Journal, later en- 
titled the Pennsylvania Western. 

Before the removal to Allegheny in 1883, the only pro- 
fessional schools of the University were the Law School, 
opened in 1872, and the School of Pharmacy, opened in 
1878, with an enrollment of forty-four students the first 
session. In the spring of 1883 the Allegheny County Court 
House was destroyed by fire and the County Commissioners 
induced the trustees of the University to sell the college 
building for a temporary court house for $80,000. Then 
the University was removed to Allegheny where it was 
housed in the buildings of the United Presbyterian Semi- 
nary and the Reformed Presbyterian Seminary, both on 
North Avenue. Here it remained as a tenant for six years 
when it was taken to the new buildings erected for it on 
Obesrvatory Hill in 1889. It continued in this location until 
1908 when it was transferred to the Schenley Farms dis- 
trict and its name changed from the Western University of 
Pennsylvania to the University of Pittsburgh. 
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By Professor Horace R. Thayer.* 


Our education—or to speak more simply—what we 
know, comes to us in three ways; by experience, by listen- 
ing, and by reading and study. However, when we examine 
these, we are at once struck by the fact that the first two 
would have little value were it not for the last. imi 
indeed is the education which we might acquire from an illit- 
erate person. Think, too, of the sciences which enter into 
our daily life which have developed as a result of the re- 
searches of our educated chemists and engineers, each add- 
ing his mite to the writings. With the best of written mat- 
ter at our disposal, it takes fifteen to twenty years study of 
condensed information to fit the young man for the prac- 
tice of his profession, conveying to him in that time the 
knowledge gained slowly in the bygone centuries. 

Were there no histories, our knowledge of the past 
would be quite fragmentary and inaccurate. i 
books did not exist, physicians would still be limited to the 
few simple remedies of our ancestors instead of being on the 
threshold of still greater discoveries. If we lacked tech- 
nical books, our engineers would be mere foremen. 
conveniences of today—the locomotive, the steamboat, the 
electric car, electric lights, the telephone, the telegraph, the 
automobile, the aeroplane, and many others—would never 
have existed. At the very best we should be what our 
forefathers were a hundred years ago. And thus we find 
that literature in its various forms plays an essential part in 
our modern civilization. Each author has taken advantage 
of previously acquired knowledge and added that obtained 
by his own researches, investigations and experience. 
this way the sum total of human knowledge has constantly 


History and historical researches are something more 
than a mere recreation to me. Human nature has not 
changed very much with the lapse of time and the clay tab- 
lets of five thousand years ago, unearthed on the Assyrian 
plains, show man and woman very much like ourselves. 
And history, the recorded actions of men, repeats itself for 


Perhaps the Historical Society will allow the expression 
of an opinion gleaned from a study of Pittsburgh’s past. 


*Read before the Historical Society « of Western Pennsylvania o1 on Jan- 
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Conditions in this district have been distinctively opposed 
to literary growth; and also the mention of a hope, perhaps 
a belief, that better times are coming, possibly are already 
here, when literature will be as popular in this community 
as music, art, science, and the higher forms of education. 

I cannot do better at this point than to quote from 
Samuel Harden Church’s “History of Pittsburgh,” 

“Literature has not until recently enjoyed that degree 
of attention from the public press of Pittsburgh which it de- 
serves. It ought to be the concern of every human unit in 
the nation to receive honest guidance in the development of 
literature; for literature, once again, is the written record 
of thought and action. * * * Should not the news- 
papers give each household practically all it needs in criti- 
cism and information outside of the printed books them- 
selves? How easily we could spare some of the glaring and 
exaggerated headlines over the daily record of crime, mis- 
conduct and false leadership which influences the mind and 
passions with evil fire and how joyfully we would welcome 
instead an intelligent, conscientious, comprehensive, dis- 
criminating, piquant, in short a masterful discussion from 
day to day of the thought and action of the world as un- 
folded in its statesmanship, its oratory, its education, its 
heroism and its literature.” 

Pittsburgh has passed through the preliminary period. 
It is no doubt true that her strong industrial position has 
dulled the edge of the desire for the finer things of life. 
But with the birth of the Carnegie Institute and its many 
branches and the rejuvenation of the University of Pitts- 
burgh has come a love of art, learning, and literature that 
speaks well for the future. As for the literature of the 
past, while crude and fragmentary, it contains the founda- 
tion for notable progress. This romantic region has 
brought to light some strong characters to whom I will call 
your attention for a short time. 

As might be expected, Pittsburgh has a decided lean- 
ing towards practical authorship. More than fifty per cent 
of our talent has specialized in text books and works of 
reference. Among the very earliest of these was the Rev. 
Joseph Stockton’s “Western Calculator, a new and com- 
pendious system of practical arithmetic” (1818) which was 
widely used in the west. It is said that Abraham Lincoln 
studied from this book. 

Erasmus Wilson records the fact that the first man to 
succeed as a Pittsburgh poet was Morgan Neville whose 
verses appeared in the Pittsburgh Gazette in 1818 and sub- 
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sequent years. His “Maniac’s Song” contains the following 
stanza: 


‘Softly breathe, ye sighing gales, 
Ligthly o’er his deathbed sweep, 
Hark! the mermaid’s song bewails; 
See, around his Naiad’s weep. 
They’ve made his grave 
In ocean’s cave 
And Ill to his bosom creep.” 


The history of new countries or nations exhibit cer- 
tain definite phases of growth. We have the first settle- 
ment with its struggle for existence; then rapid growth and 
enlargement; and finally the emergence of a race, prolific, 
hardy, and industrious, prosperous alike in peace and in 
war. With the increase in material resources comes he 
demand for something more than food, clothing, and amuse- 
ment. This feeling finds expression in fine churches, li- 
braries, and universities and their usual accompaniments— 
literature and the arts. 


JUDGE HUGH HENRY BRACKENRIDGE. 


The first author of prominence in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict was Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 1748-1816. He was 
born in Scotland of poor parents. When he was five years 
of age his folks emigrated to America, settling in York 
County, where he educated himself by persistent reading 
and study. It is related of him that he carried his Horace 
into the fields in order that he should lose no time. Unfor- 
tunately, so the historian records, a stray cow showed a 
discerning taste for high class literature and ate the vol- 
ume. At the early age of fifteen he taught a country 
school. Later he entered Princeton College and then studied 
for the ministry. For a time he was a soldier in the Rev- 
olutionary War. When he returned to civil life he studied 
law, afterward settling in Pittsburgh. Here he soon be- 
came a leading figure at the bar finally ascending the bench. 
It is related of him that he was so conscientious in his duties 
that he refused to dine out from fear that his host might 
some day appear before him as a suitor. In his day he 
was considered one of the leading orators of Allegheny 
County. 

The most popular work from his pen was “Modern 
Chivalry” a book with the general plan of “Don Quixote” 
abounds in humorous tales conveying a great deal of life’s 
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philosophy. This book was written to give expression to 
some of the author’s views. 

In the Western Insurrection (1791-1794) centering 
around Pittsburgh, he was a leading figure, sympathizing 
with the people’s side of the controversy. Isaac Craig, the 
father of Neville R. Craig, a later author, took the side of 
the government. This fact explains several works of a 
contentious nature by Craig and the Brackenridges. 

The following is a list of his most important produc- 
tions: 

“Death of General Montgomery.” (1777.) A tragedy 
in blank verse in honor of the brave assailant of the citadel 
of Quebec. 

“Gazette Publications.” (1806.) 

“Incidents of the Western Insurrection.” (1795.) 

“Law Miscellanies.” (1814.) 

“Modern Chivalry.” (1792-1797.) 


JUDGE HENRY MARIE BRACKENRIDGE. 
(1786-1871.) 


The son of Judge Hugh Henry Brackenridge was a far 
more prolific author than his father. He was admitted to 
the bar of Allegheny County in 1806. Five years later he 
descended the Mississippi as far as New Orleans. One 
year afterward he was made district judge. In 1817 his 
talents and his knowledge of French and Spanish secured 
for him the post of secretary to a commission to the South 
American republics which were just emerging from the 
Spanish yoke. In 1821 he was appointed United States 
judge for the western district of Florida holding that posi- 
tion until he returned to Pittsburgh in 1832. His principal 
works were: 

“Views of Louisiana.” (1812.) 

“History of the Late War.” (1815.) 

“Voyage of South America.” (1818.) 

“History of the West Indies.” 

, *: aie of Persons and Places in the West.” 
(1834. 
“History of the Western Insurrection.” (1859.) 


NEVILLE BURGOYNE CRAIG. 


The subject of this sketch was born March 29, 1787, 
in the block house at old Fort Pitt. His father was Major 
Isaac Craig, who had served in the army and navy during 
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the Revolutionary War. His mother was Amelia Neville, 
daughter of Gen. John Neville. He was educated at the 
Pittsburgh Academy and at Princeton College and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1810. In 1821 he was elected city 
solicitor, serving for eight years when he became editor 
and proprietor of the Pittsburgh Gazette, which he retained 
for twelve years. The remaining twenty-two years of his 
life was devoted to literature, study and research. Not the 
least of these labors was The Olden Time, a magazine devo- 
ted to colonial history and published every month for two 
years. 

Neville B. Craig was a leading figure of Pittsburgh. 
Honest, able, of strong convictions, studious and careful, 
but very courageous, he was feared by his enemies and 
loved by his friends. His principal works were: 

“History of Pittsburgh.” (1851.) 

“Life and Services of Major Isaac Craig.” (1854.) 

“Memoirs of Stobo. (1854.) The hero of this sketch 
was a hostage, surrendered at Fort Necessity. He was con- 
fined in Fort Duquesne and afterward at Quebec where he 
escaped. 

“Exposure of Misstatements.” (1859.) This is the 
rather blunt title to a small book setting forth the author’s 
side of his controversy with the Brackenridges. 


RICHARD REALF. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Sussex County, 
England, June 14, 1834. As a boy he was quite pre- 
cocious, receiving, however, only a common school educa- 
tion. His poetry attracted attention when he was only 
seventeen and he became somewhat of a social pet, in fact 
too much so for his own good. Under these circumstances 
it apparently became necessary for him to leave England 
and he came to New York in April, 1855. In August, 1856, 
he joined John Brown’s little band with whom he drilled in 
preparation for freeing the slaves. After a time he felt 
that the methods proposed were wrong and shortly before 
the affair at Harper’s Ferry, he left this country for Eng- 
land. He returned soon afterward by way of New Orleans 
and was in the south at the time John Brown was taken. He 
was arrested for complicity but was discharged after a 
hearing. 

From this time until the middle of 1862 Realf disap- 
pears from view except that he is known to have spent a 
great deal of time with the Shakers where his lectures at- 
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tracted wide attention. At the latter date he enlisted in the 
88th Illinois Volunteer Infantry. He participated in the 
battles of Perryville, Stone River, Nashville, Chickamauga, 
Chattanooga and Franklin. At the close of the war he was 
an adjutant, winning his promotion by bravery. 

He seems to have married immediately after this but 
he soon deserted his wife and, after a series of wanderings 
appeared in Pittsburgh in December, 1869, in a destitute 
condition. He became a convert to Francis Murphy’s tem- 
perance oratory and the next seven years were marked by 
continued and successful effort. In 1876 he lost his editorial 
position and left the city for the Pacific Coast. In Oakland 
on the 28th of October he committed suicide. 

In person Realf was short but very good looking al- 
though we might say sensual in appearance. He had a 
marvelous voice and was a fascinating lecturer, doing a 
great deal of platform work. He was gifted with the true 
poetic spirit, in fact he seemed to breathe poetry. Wit- 
ness his “Sword Song” the first stanza of which runs as fol- 
lows: 


“Day in, day out, through the long campaign 
I march in my place in the ranks; 

And whether it shines or whether it rains 
My good sword cheerily clanks; 

It clanks and clanks in a knightly way 
Like the ring of an armored heel; 

And this is the sung which day by day 
It sings with its lips of steel.” 


We wish that we might stop here, but candor compels 
us to admit that his genius was marred by a lack of applica- 
tion, by his wandering and shifting about from place to 
place and by his disregard of many of the duties and con- 
ventionalities of life. Endowed with talents of the highest 
order, he failed miserably in the application of them. His 
unfortunate ending at an age which should have witnessed 
his greatest power was due to his own misdeeds. 

He was Nature’s own child and the perfection of her 
moods, but just as uncontrollable as his mistress. With 
the genius and the personality to command the admiration 
of the world, his name is now little more than a memory. 
The race is not always to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong. 

Many of his poems have been collected in two volumes. 
The first “Guesses at the Beautiful” appeared in 1852, while 
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the last which was edited by R. J. Hinton and contained a 
sketch of his life appeared in 1898. 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 1826-1864. 


This well known muscial composer was born in what is 
now Lawrenceville on July 4, 1826. He was not particu- 
larly diligent in his studies but at a very early age he showed 
a fondness for music. His “Tioga Waltz’ was published 
when he was but fourteen. Three years later he wrote two 
negro melodies for a club in his neighborhood. These cre- 
ated a sensation and they became popular far outside the 
bounds of his native city. Other compositions followed 
rapidly and his position in the musical world was definitely 
established. He spent several years in Cincinnati and in 
1850 he went to New York, dying there in 1864. 

Altogether he was the author of 160 songs, for most 
of which he wrote both the words and the music. Among 
these were “Suwanee River,” “Old Kentucky Home,” “Uncle 
Ned,” “Old Black Joe,” “Come Where My Love Lies Dream- 
ing” and many other plantation melodies familiar to us all. 
Foster’s productions were perfect in technique and melody, 
extremely simple, and full of poetry and sentiment. 

It is said that Wolfe, while scaling the heights of Abra- 
ham recited Gray’s “Elegy” to a brother officer, remarking 
that he would rather be the author of that poem than the 
captor of Quebec. Any of us would rather have been the 
possessor of this man’s genius and the author of songs that 
will comfort and inspire through the ages to come than to 
have any preferment in society, politics, or business within 
the gift of man. 


MRS. ANNE ROYALL 1769-1854 
“Truth is stranger than fiction.” 


A little note in Erasmus Wilson’s “History of Pitts- 
burgh” about an eccentric authoress who was publicly 
horsewhipped in a Pittsburgh bookstore immediately at- 
tracted my attention. I looked the matter up and found 
not only was the statement correct but that the lady in 
question passed the greater portion of her youth in this 
district. I discovered also the following statement about 
this extraordinary personage: 

“Mrs. Anne Royall is a well known figure in Washington. 
John Quincy Adams describes her as going about like a 
virago errant in enchanted armor, redeeming herself from 
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the cramps of indigence by the notoriety of her eccentric- 
ities and the forced currency they gave to her publications. 
She was the terror of politicians and especially of congress- 
men. At last she became so unendurable that she was 
formally indicted by the grand jury as a common scold. 
Her books are full of cutting remarks about public men 
who offended her and from a present day point of view are 
very amusing.” 

Anne Newport was born in Maryland, June 11, 1769. 
There seems to have been some mystery about her father’s 
birthplace and his previous history. At the age of three 
years Anne and her folks moved, first to Virginia, and soon 
afterward to Hannastown, near the present city of Greens- 
burg. Here amid the excitement produced by numerous 
attacks of the Indians, Anne lived until she was sixteen 
years old. In the meantime her father had died and her 
mother had remarried. The second husband did not live 
long and extreme poverty compelled the family to leave for 
Virginia, where the widow became the servant of Capt. 
William Royall, a rich, eccentric old bachelor. He took 
a great interest in the daughter and in her education. In 
1797 they became man and wife although some have claimed 
that there was no wedding ceremony. 

In 1813, her husband died, leaving the use of practically 
everything to his wife during her widowhood. But the will 
was contested and ugly rumors were circulated in regard to 
her character. So she began to travel, largely in the South, 
visiting her old home only occasionally. In 1823, the alarm- 
ing intelligence reached her that the courts had decided 
that the will was invalid and that she was not Capt. Royall’s 
widow. 

This was the turning point in her career. Had it not 
been for this misfortune, she would doubtless have died in 
obscurity. As matters stood, her case was desperate. Here 
she was a mature lady of 54, stranded in a strange country, 
practically without friends, relatives, or the means of earn- 
ing anything. Yet in this dire extremity she decided not 
only to make a living but to make it by writing. And not 
only did she succeed but she kept it up for thirty years. 

Many of us have college educations, many of us are 
in the prime of life and I trust all of us have friends. Poor 
Anne had neither. Even with our advantages we have 
found our path strewn with rejected manuscripts, broken 
promises, independent and penurious publishers and infini- 
tesimal royalties. Let us pause for a moment to think of 
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the difficulties which beset this woman already at an age 
when vigor and virility are on the decline. 

However one would not have cared to make this state- 
ment in Washington where Mrs. Royall first appeared as an 
author, at least while she was still remembered. Because 
we fear that it would have taken far more courage than the 
ordinary mortal is heir to. For her entrance into literary 
fields was not of a sort that would indicate exhaustion or 
approaching feebleness. She showed tremendous activity 
and a readiness to criticize in the bitterest of language any 
person or any cause. Fearlessly indeed did she wield her 
pen. 

And she became quite popular, for a while at least. 
She was a prolific and interesting writer, for no one can 
deny her ability and she expressed herself without reserve. 
And mixed with this liking was the desire on the part of 
many to escape the severe castigation which Anne gave to 
those who had offended her. Or perhaps to receive her 
praise which she was free to bestow upon her friends. 

Not only did she travel over all parts of the Union visit- 
ing every place of importance and interviewing its men of 
affairs, but she wrote as she travelled and solicited subscrip- 
tions for her works. In all kinds of weather, often cold and 
sometimes hungry, this woman of 60 endured hardships 
that many a young man of 30 would shrink from. And in 
—— years that she was journeying she produced eleven 

ooks. 

It was not her nature to do things by halves. She was 
bitterly opposed to orthodox Christianity and she warmly 
espoused the cause of the Masons, then a subject of con- 
troversy. As may be readily imagined, her writings were of 
such a character as to increase, rather than diminish, hos- 
tility. In a Pittsburgh bookstore she was flogged by a man 
whom her writings had offended. In Vermont the proprie- 
tor of a store ejected her so violently from his premises 
that her leg was broken. 

A most ludicrous affair occurred in 1829. Her enemies 
felt that something must be done to lessen her influence, for 
her publications had created quite a following. So she was 
arrested, tried, and convicted of being a common scold. The 
first court discharged her but her prosecutors still insisted. 
Finally they found an old English law of the thirteenth 
century which seemed to fit the case. The most serious 
charge seemed to be that she had sworn at a member of a 
nearby church. At the trial the whole thing was a farce 
from beginning to end, the court room being in a roar most 
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of the time. But the slur of the conviction went deeper than 
one might think and her next tour proved a disastrous fail- 
ure. So in 1831, she started in Washington the Paul Pry 
a weekly. This and its successor the Huntress she continued 
to publish for twenty-three years, dying “in the harness” in 
1854 at the advanced age of 85. Her last written words 
on the eve of the struggle for the preservation of our 
country were: 

“I pray that the union of these United States be enter- 
nal.” Is it not possible that her discerning mind saw even 
the shadow of that great calamity, the Civil War? 

In person Anne Royall was short and somewhat stout, 
hardly the characteristic virago type. Her writings were 
devoid of true literary style, in fact we might term them 
vulgar when she descended to abuse. She not only 
called a spade a very plain spade but often it was only a 
shovel. Nevertheless her writings are distinctively clean. 
Her descriptions were clear and plain, she had a com- 
monsense way of looking at things together with superb 
ability to hit the nail squarely on the head. It is remark- 
able to see how many of the causes for which she fought 
and wrote are now a part of the unwritten constitution of 
our country. 

The continually recurring thought is—suppose that 
Miss Newport had received a careful education in her youth, 
would not her unflagging zeal, her ability and her fearless- 
ness have made her a powerful instrument for good in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

But we must all render homage to that indomitable 
spirit within her which kept the withered old finger to the 
pen until they refused to longer obey the will which ani- 
mated them. 


LIST OF PITTSBURGH AUTHORS WITH THE SUBJECTS ON 
WHICH THEY WROTE 


I wish to follow with a list of the authors, past and 
present, who are or have been identified with this district. 
In compilation, I have included only those who have done 
something more than write one book. Either they have 
two or more works to their credit or they have written a 
single volume and have accomplished something of literary 
or scientific value. Of course I realize that this may work 
some injustice but believe that it is the only rational course. 


Astronomy: John A. Brashear, W. J. Holland, O. E. Jen- 
nings, B. C. Jillson, Roswell H. Johnson, Samuel P. 
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Langley, Walter Libby, Henry C. McCook, Jennie I. Mix, 
David R. Sunstine, M. E. Wadsworth. 


Economics: James F. Hudson, Logan G. MacPherson, 
James M. Swank, W. H. Walker, Charles W. Dahlinger. 


Travels: H. M. Brackenridge, Andrew Carnegie, Albert 
Rhodes, Anne Royall, W. S. Thomas. 


Psychology: Kate Gordon, James B. Miner, Walter D. 
Scott, Guy M. Whipple. 


Theology: David R. Breed, Joseph T. Gibson, James A. 
Kelso, Hugh T. Kerr, A. A. Lambing, John McNaugher, 
David S. Schaff, Walter Scott, James H. Snowden, John 
Tassey, Ezra M. Woods. 


Anatomy and Medicine: Oscar Klotz, Stewart C. McCurdy, 
Frederic A. Rhodes, Robert E. Sheldon. 


Engineering: Daniel Carhart, George H. Follons, Norman 
C. Riggs, Horace R. Thayer, C. L. Trinks. 


Chemistry: Robert K. Duncan, Francis E. Phillips, W. A. 
Hamor. 


History: Richard Biddle, H. M. Brackenridge, H. H. Brack- 
enridge, Cyrus Townsend Brady, Thomas J. Chapman, 
Samuel Harden Church, Neville B. Craig, Charles W. 
Dahlinger, W. M. Davidson, William G. Johnson, Sarah 
H. Killikelly, A. A. Lambing, Charles McKnight, Theo- 
dore W. Nevin, Jane Gray Swisshelm, Francis N. 
Thorpe, George Henry Thurston, Homer J. Webster, 
Aaron Williams, Erasmus Wilson. 


Social Science: Aubrey L. Ashby, H. H. Brackenridge, 
Andrew Carnegie, A. S. Hunter, Roswell H. Johnson, 
Frank M. Leavitt, J. M. Mecklin, Morgan W. Sheedy. 


Poetry: G. M. P. Baiid, Arthur G. Burgoyne, William H. 
Burleigh, George T. Fleming, Stephen C. Foster, Henry 
A. Lavely, Dennis Loughy, Orten Lowe, J. M. Macrum, 
Lawrence S. MacDonald, Morgan Neville, Robert P. 
Nevin, Richard Realf, Gregory S. Robbins, H. B. Scott, 
Charles P. Shiras, Anna P. Siviter, May Stranathan, 
Charles J. Taylor, Alexander B. Thaw, Abbie A. Wade, 
Elizabeth Hays Wilkinson. 


Fiction: Martha F. Boggs, Willa Sibert Cather, Samuel 
Harden Church, Margaret Deland, Williston Fish, 
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Henry C. McCook, Frances J. Olcott, Burd S. Patterson, 
Arthur Stanwood Pier, Mary Roberts’ Rinehart, 
Charles W. Dahlinger, George Seibel, Anna P. Siviter, 
May Stranathan, Elizabeth Hays Wilkinson. 


Drama: Allan Davis, Thomas W. Stevens, Mary Sullivan, 
Agnes Caldwell Way, Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


Miscellaneous: John W. Beatty (Art), Zadok Cramer, 
George W. Gerwig, James C. Gilleland (Texts), George 
F. Gundelfinger, W. R. Halpin, Samuel Hamilton (Text), 
Ada Van Stone Harris, Ashbel F. Hill, John T. Hoyle, 


Rose Strong Hubbell, Roscoe M. Ihrig, B. E. Merrill 
(Lace). 
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THE POPULATION OF PITTSBURGH AND CONTIGU- 
OUS TERRITORY, INCLUDING THE NAMES OF 
HEADS OF FAMILIES AS SHOWN BY THE 
UNITED STATES CENSUS OF 1790. 


On March 1, 1790, Congress enacted a law providing 
for a census of the United States. Under this law the mar- 
shals of the several judicial districts were required to as- 
certain the number of inhabitants within their respective 
districts, omitting Indians not taxed. The marshals em- 
ployed assistant marshals as enumerators. Nine months 
was allowed in which to complete the work. A summary 
of the census was transmitted to Congress by President 
Washington on October 27, 1791. 

The inhabitants having had no previous experience in 
census taking, imagined that it was a scheme for increas- 
ing taxation, and were inclined to be cautious in giving in- 
formation lest they should reveal to their detriment too 
much of their own affairs. There was also opposition to 
the enumeration on religious grounds, a count of the in- 
habitants being regarded by many as a cause for divine dis- 
pleasure. The boundaries of towns and other minor divi- 
sions, and even of counties, were in many cases un- 
known or not well defined. For these reasons and because 
of the inexperience, and in many cases the incompetency of 
the enumerators, the census was less accurate than could 
be desired, but with all its defects it is invaluable to students 
of history and sociology, as well as to persons interested in 
genealogy. 

In 1790 Pittsburgh did not have a separate existence, 
being part of Pitt Township. This township comprised a 
vast area. It included all of Allegheny County lying be- 
tween the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers, as far east 
as Turtle Creek on the Monongahela, and Plum Creek on the 
Allegheny, and all of the county north of the Allegheny and 
Ohio rivers, extending northerly to the New York state 
line, and westerly to what is now the eastern boundary of 
the state of Ohio. A portion of that part of Pitt Township 
north of the Allegheny and Ohio Rivers was known as the 
Depreciation Tract. The Depreciation Tract had been laid 
out by the state in pursuance of the act of the General As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania of March 12, 1783, for the purpose of 
permitting the officers and soldiers of the Pennsylvania line 
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in the Revolution, to whom there had been issued deprecia- 
tion certificates for services in the war, to purchase the lands 
and pay for them in the certificates at par with gold or silver. 
The northerly limit of the Depreciation Tract began at the 
mouth of Mogulbughititon Creek, now Mahoning Creek, if 
extended to the westerly side of the Allegheny River, 
and thence ran by a line due west to the Ohio River. In- 
cluded in the tract in addition to a portion of Allegheny 
County as at present constituted, was part of Armstrong 
County, about one-half of Butler County, part of Lawrence 
County and all of Beaver County north of the Ohio River. 
Comprised in this territory were the two tracts reserved by 
the state, one being opposite Pittsburgh, on which the 
town of Allegheny had already been laid out, the other being 
at the mouth of the Beaver River. No census appears to 
have been taken of the inhabitants of Allegheny County 
living north of the Depreciation Tract. 

The assistant marshals for Allegheny County were 
Colonel Presley Neville of Pittsburgh, who was also enumer- 
ator of Washington County, and John Findlay, of Westmore- 
land County, probably a connection of William Findley, a 
resident of that county and who had been recently elected to 
Congress.* Colonel Neville had charge of that portion of Alle- 
gheny County comprising the part taken from Washington 
County by act of the legislature of September 17, 1789, and 
of the Depreciation Tract. John Findlay was given the 
work of preparing the census of Elizabeth, Plum, Versailles 
and Pitt Townships, exclusive of the Depreciation Tract, 
and of Westmoreland County. 

According to the census, the population of Allegheny 
County was 10,322, of which 5,850, or more than one-half, 
was contained in that portion lying south of the Mononga- 
hela River, and which had been taken from Washington 
County. The census taken by John Findlay is full of glar- 
ing inaccuracies; names of individuals begin with small let- 
ters, they are mispelled, and as is apparent to any one 
familiar with the names of the early inhabitants, some of 
them are placed in the wrong division of the county. Col- 
onel Neville’s work was more accurately done, but even 
there mistakes appear, as for instance Marcus Hulings is 








*Prior to the election of 1791, congressmen were voted for in Penn- 
sylvania on a general ticket for the whole state. William Findley was 
elected on such a ticket to the Second Congress. Under the Act of 
the General Assembly of March 16, 1791, the state was divided into 
eight congressional districts, Westmoreland, Fayette, Washingon and 
Allegheny counties comprising one district. This district was repre- 
sented in the Third Congress, 1793-1795, by William Findley. 
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shown as being a resident of the Depreciation Tract, while 
as a matter of fact he lived on the south side of the Monon- 
gahela River nearly opposite the mouth of Liberty Street, 
now Liberty Avenue, where he conducted a well known tav- 
ern. Errors like this, however, are easily accounted for 
when it is remembered that no books were furnished the 
assistant marshals in which to write their schedules, and 
that they generally used such scraps of paper as they hap- 
pened to have at hand; and that the papers for the different 
districts could easily have become mixed in the hands of 
the enumerators or in Washington. 

A peculiarity of the census is the fact that while Pitts- 
burgh was a part of Pitt Township, a separate enumeration 
was given for it under the name of “Pittsburgh town.” In 
the summary of the population of Allegheny County, “Pitts- 
burgh town” is reported as having three hundred and sev- 
enty-six inhabitants. The only names appearing in the cen- 
sus of 1790 are those of heads of families. The heads of 
families’ in “Pittsburgh town” aggregate seventy-seven, 
which would make the total population somewhat larger 
than three hundred and seventy-six, if the heads of families 
were to be multiplied by six, the number which the editor 
of the reprint of the “Census of 1790” states was the average 
size of families at that time. However, it is entirely likely 
that many of the residents of Pittsburgh, as was the case in 
most srontier communities, were unmarried and had no 
families, which would make the multiplier inapplicable in 
this particular case. 

What land was included in the numeration of “Pitts- 
burgh town” is hard to discover. The plan of the town of 
Pittsburgh as surveyed by George Woods for the Penns, 
comprised the triangle between the Allegheny and Menon- 
gahela rivers, and extended to Grant Street, and Washing- 
ton Street, now Eleventh Street. But the names given in 
the schedule of the heads of families of “Pittsburgh town” 
with a few exceptions, are not the names of the known in- 
habitants in this part of Pitt Township. The familiar 
names of most of the inhabitants of Pittsburgh appear in 
the enumeration of Pitt Township proper, yet the total is 
at least approximately correct, as while the slips of paper 
containing the names of the inhabitants may have become 
intermingled with those of other districts, this probably 
happened after the total had been struck. Such well 
known Pittsburghers as Isaac Craig, Presley Neville, Jacob 
Bausman, and George Fowler, are named as living in that 
portion of Allegheny County which was taken from Wash- 
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ington County. As it is well known that these persons at 
some time lived on the south side of the Monongahela River 
opposite Pittsburgh or had lands there, they have no doubt 
been correctly placed. 

















The following is the summary of the population of Alle- 
gheny County in 1790, and the lists of the names of the 
heads of families living in the various districts of Pitt 
Township, which are now part of the city of Pittsburgh: 
SUMMARY OF THE POPULATION OF ALLEGHENY 

COUNTY IN 1790 
Free 
White 
Num- Males 
ber of 16 Free Free All 
. Years White White Other 
of and Males Females Free 
TOWNSHIPS heads Upward Under Includ- Persons Slaves Total 
of Includ-16 Years ing 1 
Fami- =e _ 
lies of F amilies 
Fami- 
lies 
Depreciation Tract 37 50 59 _ res eae 206 
Elizabeth .......- 256 468 398 . _- 21 1,597 
| ae 265 390 365 680 2 40 1,477 
Pittsburgh town_-_- 77 100 80 195 1 ena 376 
See o 70 104 105 OE sicaies 1 402 
Vereaies «........ 67 94 114 ae 3 414 
That part of Alle- 
gheny County taken 
from Washington 
CE cicmeiancen 1,072 1,480 1,622 2,695 9 94 5,850 
EL, caecum 1,844 2,636 2,743 4,727 12 159 10,322 
PITTSBURGH TOWN 
Free 
White 
Males Free 
of 16 Free White 
Years White Females All 
and Males Including Other 
Upward, Under Headsof Free Slaves 
NAME OF HEAD OF FAMILY Includ- 16 Years Families Persons 
Heads 
of 
Fami- 
lies 
Fowler, Alexander____-- 1 1 — <n ‘abate 
Turnbull, Willm____--- —_— m . casein  “eecniiee 
a 1 3 pile = “ete 
hapaney, Isaac_..._~--- ;: ‘sae. bees. senile sannen 
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Richerd, Charles (Black) 1 
deborney, ann (Black)... ----- 
Saven, ann (Black)... ----- 
PR 
ek ees 
Funck, Adam........... 1 
Gardner, Hugh......... 1 
Arawine, John_____.--__ 3 
Butler, Richard______-__ 2 
Butler, Ginney__--_--_-_- eid 
Brotherington, Robirt..__ 1 
Cohoon, Robert._______- 3 
Watson, David____-_--_-- 1 
Forgit, Charles___.____- 1 
Gunagul, George________ 2 
Cl. 1 
Pee, Gen cscs 1 
handlin, John_.......-.- 1 
Morason, Jame_____-___- 1 
Breson, James____------ 1 
Wilkeson, John____-_--- 2 
GU, PON ons 1 
eee 1 
ess 3 
Myers, d0eee........... 2 
Savoron, David__.------ 1 
Smith, Henry_.........- 1 
Richard, Henry......... 2 
DOG, TB cccconn Senne 
ee See aes 2 
Arawine, John_._------ 1 
Robertson, Andrew-_----- 2 
BERG, BOMB ce cn = 1 
oe | See es 
Peterson, John__.....--- 2 
Gornley, Willm.__------- 1 
a ee ee 1 
Duning, Willm._..------ 5 
ee | ee 
McMaster, John___----- 1 
Smith Robert__-------- ; 3 
Averat, Philip.___---- 1 
Lestabarer, George_-_---- 1 
Robertson, George------ 3 
Co ee 1 
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Carson, Benjamin_____-__ By aes ee — ieee Sees 
Songser, Matthias______ 1 5 -_ Neemete ~ Seca 
ee 4 2 a eee 
quigley, Hugh___-_____-_ 1 2 - Wiiieoe  —aeeen 
Johnson, John_________- 1 3 Be" + see 
Dunlap, John___._._-_-_- 7. > wtb re ee a eee 
pee, cemes................ 1 1 S }§ “Seale.  ‘Saekran 
Mcdaniel, Daniel_______- 1 6 me <goeee eee 
Graham, Malcom_-__-_--_- 1 1 arr ee “ 
Graham, Alester______~ ae) Cae 1 sedlciced: | O tethanestik 
en a geal — i euees a 
Marey, Wam........... 2 1 m3 «=> ‘ata aint 
Graham, Angus_____-_-_- 1 1 S 8 6=— ss Getta” Beene 
Mcdaniel Murthuth____- 1 1 A Sian ioe 
Mcdaniel, John_______-_- 1 2 _ races ees 
Mcclode, Daniel________ rs DB - (eiivsttes” segcaenane 
Mcclode, Murthuth___-_ 1 1 S *eteeesnees ee ee 
Nelles, Willm._.....--_- aa &e ween’ “Sueess 
Walker, Daniel________-_ 1 2 ~  ¢w#naa ay = 
Waitfeild, Matthew_____ ee Spee Ce. 
Danielson, Hugh__-_----- 2 2 i, eda ice caetatad 
Ponteny, George___----- ae —. tems” ” Weewen 
taylor, Samuel__.._---_- 1 1 > weit: “wees 
Hambleton, Willm.___--- S seonu 2 dcoleeoke * --undemares 
Hambleton, Thomas-__--_-- — eet Mm . ° wdheeesem achat 
Pe, Wiincccccncun 1 1 saaeumee Coomecee 
Fisher, James.......... 1 1 1 mreceet Pen Sees 
Bennett, Benjamin, Sen._ ee — re Geciatmnana 
DEPRECIATION TRACT 

Free 

White 

Males Free 

of 16 Free White 

Years White Females All 

and Males Including Other 

Upward, Under Heads of Free Slaves 
NAME OF HEAD OF FAMILY Includ- 16 Years Families Persons 

Heads 

of 

Fami- 

lies 
Conrad, Chas.......... 7. -<miicm - “wed eeceeeuce 
Bradley, Phil...........  <@gebile, wie dene’ cae 
Keller, Martin......-_- 1 1 re ee 
eee aa -_. ‘eamaek: ~—soleites 
Robinson, Jas....------ 1 3 a ee 
i, St 1 2 -... “sielen-” “aieaeo 
Dine, Jaced.......... 1 1 3 
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Hulings, Marcus_______ 
Clevedence, Jno.____-_-_ 
Hammel, Chas.________- 
| ee 
McCleland, Jas..._._-_- 
Brickell, Geo...._______ 
Strutt, Edw..........-- 
McElwain, Hugh_____-_- 
meeter, Ches........... 
Murphey, Samuel__-_-_-_- 
Ciaem, J00RA........-.. 
Chapman, Luke____-_-_- 
Poor, Benjamin_______- 
Carmichael, Jno.______- 


eee 
Logan, Alexr.......... 
a 
Day, Tweriel........... 
Howe, Daniel_________- 
Thornhill, James____--_- 
Wilkison, Angus_____-_- 
Hulings, Saml._______-_ 
Swainey, Daniel______-_ 
Thomas, Elias__.._---- 
Cutwright, Peter______- 
RO, DORs ac cccce nus 
ee | 
Derry, Jaced..........- 


a°] 
Ss 
—_ 
= 
Lo] 
Ra 
Cy 
~ 
5 
© 
a 
! 
! 
! 
' 
! 
! 
! 
! 
ee Oe eed ee ee ee Oe ee 
bo po 
Nor KF ARO KR ae NDF NE NYONNRN WOH WOH ND D&D WW 


tn 
w 


PITT TOWNSHIP 


Meglohlin, Edward_-_--_-- 2 4 3 
A eee me tcpet 
Sampson, Margaret__.. ----- 3 
Killbreath, Robert__--_- 1 
Caror, James_........- 1 
Greeno, Thomas-_--_----- 1 
Lastley, Geare____----- 4 
Carnahon, John____--_- 1 
Mcculley, Geare SP ~ oes 
Wilson, Thomas-_-_-_-_--~-- 5 
Sample, James-_-_-_------ 4 1 

1 

2 


Pedien, Stephen_-_----- 


ep Pr DDD ow De 
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Serva, Joth.......... 
Witiason, Willm.__----- 
Irish, Nathaniel____---- 
Wiley, Thomas__-_----- 
Bennett, Isaac_...----- 
Bennett, Abraham-_---- 
Franses, Phillip_._---- 
Whitiasan, John__----- 
Morcey, John.......... 
Brackenridg, Hugh H.-_- 
Wilkason, John__------ 
Mccord, Samuel___-_---- 
tanahill, Josiah........ 
tanahill, Adamson__--_-- 
Harger, John.......... 
Windbiddle, Conrod_---- 
Walles, George____.--- 
Cohoon, James__._----- 
ae arr 
Willson, Willm.__------ 
dunken, David___------ 
Ornsbey, John__------- 
Sample, Samuel____---- 
Amberson, Willm.__---- 
Parker, Thomas__-_---- 
killpatrick, Abraham-_-_- 
Gnara, James.......... 
Earnest, Matthew--_---- 
Ane, DeV......... 
Cockendoll, John___---- 
Mcclain, Loughlen_-_---- 
Harden, James____----- 
Potts, Rosanna__-.----- 
Adams, George__------- 
SE 
Brdey, Rosanna-------- 
Westal, Wilhm......... 
Jones, Samuel_____---- 
BM si sictcnitsennticccness 


Cooper, Marten-------- 
Shaw, Alexander___-_--- 
Watson, Andrew-_-_-_---- 
Signney, Stephen__----- 
Menickey, Alexander-_-- 
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Smith, Mason-----.--- a 
Graham, Petter_____--- 1 1 

Mcafarson, James-_----- 1 1 

ee 
Arawine, Willm.__----- 
Willock, Andrew__----- 
driver, Samuel______--- 
Welch, George____----- 
Gray, Danisl..........- 
Williams, James__-_---- 
Greer, Thomas___-_----- 
Chambers, James-_--_-_--- 
GO, Otic cennnns 
Poparde, James__-_-~-- 
Benett, Pengemen_-__-_-- 
Demster, Alexander__-_-_- 
McKinsey, Alexander_-- 
SR ee 
Megregor, John__------ 
Trimble, Alex.........-. 
Rusel, James........... 
Powle, Malachi___.----- 
es 
emt, Alt. .........- 
McCree, Wm._-_-.------ 
Mecgomery, Nathanael-_-_-_ 
Myers, dames.......... 
McCloud, John__-_----~- 
Goffey, James_-___------ 
Linhart, Christefor_-_--_- 
| McDowell, John__------ 


KDR NWF NDAINNNNN EH WO 


Bennett, Peter__._____- 
-McCloure, Abdon____-_- 
Antes, Rhinhart_-_------ 
Roleter, Peter-....-.-.-- 
Ce 
Gilleland, David___----- 
Bucher, Christen___---- 
Bucher, Jacob____------ 
ee 
Ribne, James........... 
eer 
ee 
Kenedy, John_--------- 
McDeorman, Thos._---- 
McDormon, Henry----- 
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McDonald, Alex._.----- 
McDonald, John___---- 
SOONGE, POM cnccccsts 
ee 
Burchfield, Adey__----- 
Castlman, Jacob___---- 
Clark, Marey.......... 
McBride, Marey___----- 
Graham, Daniel_______- 
Birkhart, Jacob_....--~- 
es 
Ns Ci cicniticncmeciosin 
a 
Hamelton, Archbold__-- 
Pow, Agnes.......... 
ane 
Thompson, John____--- 
Foser, Black Thom.____-_ 
ee eee 


ee Eee 


McCertney, Peter___-_-_- 


Kelley, Berrey...-~.---- 
Dumbare, John______-_- 
Amberson, James_____-- 
Roodarmer, John____--_- 
Whitsel, Jacob________- 
Backer, Charles_____ ~~ 
McGregor, John______- 
Linenton, Timothy_-____- 
ae 
McJunear, Doming_-_-__-_ 
Sampson, Thomas-_-_-_- 

Perchment, Peter______-_ 
BN IIe scion cenianitt 
ee 
Ait, Wie... cccsns 
McKelhenen, John_____-_ 
Morrey, Neal____------ 
McClaland, William___-_ 
a an 
Rooss, Thos.__--_-_- — 
Leveg, Henry-- 

Willson, Elesabeth 
Merton, Thes............ 
Brown, Georg-.--...--.- 
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Osburn, Samul___--_--_- 
| eee 
McLachland, Marey-_-_-- 


Stiley, Merton____-_--- 
Reyon, Jacob____-__-_-- 
We, Aion cue 
Myers, Georg............ 
Semerman, Jacob__--_--- 


ee 
a 
Groobs, Jacob, senr___-_- 
Groobs, Jacob, Jur 
Groobs, Conrod___.__-- 
OOGRE, COME ne seeun 
PO, WE eisai. 
Oe 
Wie, Barers.......... 
Hilens, Barnabas___-_--- 
Ewalt, Samyl__-..----- 
Windebedle, Conrod__-__- 
Connar, Timothy------ 
Salamon, Thos._.....--- 
Henderson, Robert_-_--- 
Calonder, Merton_------ 
Willson, Colbreath__-_-- 
Serlat, Nickles__...---- 
Sherlat, Exekiel_______-_ 
en 
McCordey, Adam-_-_-_---- 
Henan, Stewart_--_----- 
Brooks, James......... 
Brooks, Charles___-----_ 
Brooms, [esh.......... 
Brooks, Aren.......... 
Smith, Debrick._....--- 
Horesh, James___------ 
Sevron, John.......... 
ne 
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Caldwell, Robert_.___---_ 
Boneface, Wm._-------- 
i | eras 
Molegan, James_____-_- 
(es 
Brothers, Bede_________ 
Williams, James__ _---- 
Flemen, James__.____-- 
| ee 
Coningham, Samuel__-_- 
Se, 
Grane, Wihinnnncccccc 
Grace, JeM........... 
Comees, GeMMiiin...si... 
Neal, Revert............ 
McCreat, Patrick____-__-_ 
Buckhanen, Robert__ _- 
Walter, Jenn............ 
Correy, James.......... 
Fenegan, Margaret____- 
Allexander, James___-_-- 
Carswell, Joseph___-_-_-- 
Mcannear, Hodew-_-_-_---- 
DU, BO citccccnen 
a ne 
Brittel, Georg.......... 
Youlan, Mark_-.....-.-. 
Dixcon, Jacob.......... 
Plumer, Charles_....... 
Robeson, James__------- 
Ae 
EE 
Bradley, Philep__------- 
Conrade, Jacob__.------ 
Meleland, James__------ 
| 
ee as 
Youland, John... ----- 
Hamel, Charles__....--- 
Richey, John_---------- 
Ogrouderen, Peter____~- 


:. Wiismnsaaaemenen 
2 
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White, Joseph..-...--.- 1 2 
Thomas, Henry.---.-.--- 1 1 a ee 
eS ee 1 1 7. | Waa “anlar 
TE, Binccetnewen skaese sms |) <Sopeeetiek: | Seiaeaee 
Sa a 1 2 S:- . .iepeesee.  Saeeione 
PO, Fe aici sane 1 S . ‘eee eee 
CA Catedannaans "R taaee she abba “eee 


CO, Wiican 
Joana, CRARING.....ncanns 
Robeson, Peter__.._---- 
McCrestel, Michl._..___-- 
Grew, Jamet. no cnne 
i A, | 
McKiney, Roddey___---- 
Bedford, Nathanael 
McHenry, Daniel 


Esgue, Bengemen 
Horesh, James____.__--- 
Murfey, Patrick 
Roper, Stephen 
Freser, Rosa 


ee ee ee ee ee | 
_ 
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THE FRONTIER POLICY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
BY GEORGE ARTHUR CRIBBS 


THE DEFENCE OF THE FRONTIER. 
Frontier Forts. 
(Continued from the April number) 


Before the French and Indian War only one fort had 
been erected in Pennsylvania which has the slightest claim 
to be considered of a public character. This is the fort, 
already mentioned, which was erected below the city of 
Philadelphia as a protection against pirates. The cost of 
its erection was defrayed by a public lottery. 

In 1750, before the trouble with the French had be- 
come acute, the proprietors in a letter to the governor recom- 
mended that a small stone fort should be erected on the 
Ohio, and expressed themselves as willing to donate four 
hundred pounds toward its erection and one hundred pounds 
a year for its maintenance. (1) The governor had several 
private conferences with the speaker and some of the prin- 
ciple members of the house, but found them adverse to the 
acceptance of the proprietory proposal. And despite the 
fact that the fort was recommended by the traders and those 
best versed in frontier affairs, the assembly, relying upon 
their old method of maintaining peace with the western 
Indians by means of extensive presents and friendly treat- 
ment, refused to sanction its erection. (2) The governor, 
recognizing its utility, still hoped to gain his end, (3) but 
the procrastination of the assembly put it off until the oc- 
cupation of the territory by the French made the project 
impossible. 

But while the Quakers and the Quaker government at 
Philadelphia, secure in their distance from the frontier, 
rested upon the defence of justice, it was different with the 
backwoodsman. He knew the forest and its natives. It 
was he who suffered from the scalping party. It was his 
property which was destroyed, his wife who was murdered, 
and his children who were carried away while the assembly 
hesitated to act for fear of alienating the affection of the 


1. Col. Rec., V, 575. 
2. Ibid, 547. 
3. Ibid, 522. 
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Indians. No wonder then that before the procrastinating 
assembly took up the question the enterprising westerner 
had often worked out for himself a system of defence. 

These defences might be nothing more than a log house, 
strongly built, with small windows and loopholes flaring on 
the inside to permit a rifle being pointed in any direction. 
They might consist of a block house with projecting upper 
story, or of a group of buildings surrounded by a stockade. 
These larger works formed the community’s center of de- 
fence. (1) They were the dwelling places of the inhabi- 
tants during times of danger, from which armed parties 
were sent out to till the fields,(2) each workman with his 
entire fighting equipment. The weapons were deposited in 
some central place and a sentinel stationed (3) to give the 
alarm in case of attack. The whole company could thus be 
ready for combat on brief notice. 

Such forts were seldom attacked by Indians alone and 
almost never taken. In case of attack each inmate had his 
assigned post and task. Each man with his rifle and as good 
a supply of ammunition as could be provided was stationed 
at a specified loophole. All axes, mattocks, and other such 
implements were collected within for use in case of a hand 
to hand encounter. The women saw that all utensils were 
full of water to quench any fire that might be kindled.(4) 

Captain James Patterson, a trader of the Juniata Valley, 
adopted a very novel means of defence. He constructed a 
cannon from an oak log and discharged it frequently in the 
hearing of the Indians, (5) much to their awe and amaze- 
ment. Once during the absence of her husband Mrs. Patter- 
son frightened off a band of Indians by threatening them 
with this miniature cannon. He also erected a target, the 
center of which was shot full of holes, at some distance from 
his house. Whenever Indians came in sight, he would fire at 
it. The appearance of the target gave them so high an 
opinion of his skill that they did not care to trifle with him. 

The earliest private fort of which we have any account 
was that erected upon the present site of Harrisburg. About 
1705 John Harris moved westward and established a ferry 
over the Susquehanna at this point. (6) The place soon 
became important as a connecting link between Philadelphia 








(1) No distinction can be made between the use of the private and 
the use of the public fort. The one merges into the other. 

(2) DoppripGE, Notes, 95. 

(3) Ibid, 100. 

(4) Ibid, 222-223. 

(5) Collections of Historical Society of Pennsylvania, I, 64. 

(6) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., XII, 372. 
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and the Susquehanna settlements. The original settler died 
in 1748 but his son, John Harris, Jr., continued in the same 
place, living generally on good terms with the Indians. When 
hostilities began in 1755, he cut loopholes in his house, pro- 
vided it with a garrison of six or seven men, and determined 
to hold out until the last. (1) This for a time was the only 
place of security in the Susquehanna Valley,(2) but after 
1756 it merges in with the system of forts erected by the 
province. 

Another private fort was that erected by Benjamin 
Chambers on the present site of Chambersburg, Franklin 
County. (3). The stockade inclosed the flour and saw mills 
as well as the dwelling house of the proprietor. The house 
was of stone and two stories in height, the water from the 
spring running under part of it. The windows were small 
and particularly adapted to defence; the roof was covered 
with sheet lead as a protection against fire. Besides small 
arms, Colonel Chambers had provided himself with two four 
pound cannon. In this fort the Chambers family dwelt safe- 
ly throughout the whole period of the Indian wars. It was 
also a place of refuge for many of their neighbors. 

A third important private fort was that erected in 1753 
at Aughwick, (4) in what is now Huntington County, by the 
trader, George Croghan. It was enlarged and stockaded by 
the government in 1756 and renamed Fort Shirley. 


It may seem to be almost a digression, but the con- 
struction of the French forts was such an important event 
in the history of Pennsylvania, in fact of America, that I 
shall turn to the French viewpoint long enough to describe 
them briefly. The French in 1750 claimed the entire Missis- 
sippi Valley by the right of discovery. From the mouth of 
the river to the Great Lakes they had stretched a line of 
forts in witness to their claim. Now, in order to secure also 
the Valley of the Ohio, they projected a secondary line to 
the mouth of that river. As far as Fort Duquesne the line 
was extended: then circumstance interfered, but of that 
more later. 





(1) Ecue, History of Pennsylvania, 90. John Harris to the governor, 
October 29, 1755: “I have this day cut holes in my house, and 
am determined to hold out to the last extremity if I can get 
some men to stand by me, few of which I can at present, every 
one being in fear of their own families being cut off every 
hour (such is our situation.)” 

(2) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., II, 635. 

(3) Ibid, XII, 350. 

(4) DARLINGTON, Gist, 180. 
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Fort Presqu’Isle, (1) erected in 1753, was the northern- 
most of the series. It was a square fort built of one thick- 
ness of logs. There was neither bank within nor ditch with- 
out. Of the two gates, one faced toward Lake Erie, the 
other toward Fort Le Boeuf. Four cannon were mounted 
in one of the bastions. The magazine was a store house 
covered with shingles and not sunk in the ground as was 
customary. There were barracks within the fort for 150 
men. 

The next fort to the south was Le Boeuf, situated on 
French Creek at the head of navigation, distant about thirty 
miles from Presqu’Isle. George Washington, who visited it 
in 1753, describes it in journal as follows: “It is situated on 
the South or West fork of French Creek, near the water, 
and is almost surrounded by the creek and a small branch of 
it which forms a kind of island. Four houses compose the 
sides. The bastions are poles driven into the ground, stand- 
ing more than twelve feet above it and sharp at top, with 
port holes cut for cannon, and loop holes for the smaller 
arms to fire through. There are eight six pound pieces 
mounted in each bastion, and one piece of four pounds be- 
fore the gate. In the bastions are a guard house, chapel, 
doctor’s lodging, and the commander’s private store: round 
which are laid platforms for the cannon and men to stand on. 
There are several barracks within the fort for the soldiers’ 
dwelling, covered with bark and some with boards, made 
chiefly of logs. There are also several other houses, such 
as stables, smith’s shops, & Number of men supposed 200, 
exclusive of officers, of which (2) there are many.” 

Fort Venango was the third in the series. This was a 
small stockade fort built on the Allegheny River at the 
Mouth of French Creek, and accommodating a captain’s 
command of fifty men. (3) The French intended to build a 
new and better fort at this place, but it is doubtful whether 
it was ever done. Samuel Hazard concludes that it was not: 
yet there are today remains of a second fort below the city 
of Franklin which seem to be of French origin. (4) 


The most important of the series, both on account of 
the struggles which centered about it, was Fort Duquesne. 
It was erected by the French in 1754 after they had driven 
away the Virginians who were attempting to forestall them, 


(1) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., III, 18; XII, 444. 
Col. Rec., VIII, 312. 
(2) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., XII, 387. 
(3) Ibid, XII, 463. 
(4) Day, Hist. Coll., 641. 
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at the junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, 
the most strategic point in western Pennsylvania. This was 
a rectangular fort about fifty yards long and forty yards 
wide, with bastions at each corner. About one-half was con- 
structed of squared logs and the other half, which was 
toward the water, of stockades. This part was built of 
round logs somewhat over a foot in diameter and eleven 
or twelve feet high, with loop holes made for firing toward 
the ground. Split logs covered the spaces between each two 
round ones. Entrenchments about seven feet high were 
cast up all around the fort at a distance of four rods. These 
were constructed of wattlework filled in with earth. There 
were two gates, the one opening inland and the other toward 
the river. The first was provided with a drawbridge which 
at night was drawn up by iron chains. The magazine, con- 
structed of large logs and covered four feet thick with clay, 
was almost entirely underground. There were no cannon 
except at the bastions, each of which had four. The barracks 
were outside of the fort; the land about it was solid and dry, 
but cleared of all trees and stumps for a considerable dis- 
tance, so that an attacking party would have to expose him- 
self to a direct fire. (1) About two hundred yards from this 
was a second fort in the shape of a square and much more 
strongly constructed. (2) 

When the news came that the French were building 
these forts, the East broke into one of its periodic furies of 
excitement. Then came the defeat of Braddock and the re- 
treat of Dunbar. The frontier, unprepared in spite of many 
representations of its condition by traders and Indian 
agents, lay at the mercy of the savages. The inhabitants, 
undisciplined and many of them unarmed, were compelled 
to improv ise some scanty means of defence or flee from their 


(1) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., III, 13. 
Ibid, XII, 357. A’ description by John McKinney who was held 
as a prisoner in the fort. 

(2) Ibid, 427. Extract from a letter from Pittsburg November 26, 
1758; “On the 24th, at night, we were informed by one of our 
Indian scouts that he had discovered a cloud of smoke above the 
place, and soon after another came with certain intelligence 
that is was burned and abandoned by the enemy.___-__-_ There 
are two forts about 200 yards distant, the one built with im- 
mense labor, small, but a great deal of strong works collected 
into little room, and stands on the point of a narrow neck of 
land at the confluence of the two rivers. It is square, and has 
two ravelins, gabions at each corner, &c. The other fort stands 
nothing so strong as the other__- several of the outworks were 
on the bank of the Allegheny, in form of a parellogram, but 

lately begun, and still unfinished. There are, I think, 30 

stacks of chimneys standing, the houses all destroy 
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homes. The assembly hesitated to act, pleading as an ex- 
cuse that they feared to alienate the affections of the 
Indians. Very affectionate the red denizens of the forests 
were proving themselves. 

Commissioners were finally appointed to inspect the 
frontier and recommend means of defence. At first they 
considered that the best plan would be to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country; but on the representations of Croghan 
and others better acquainted with Indian affairs, they 
adopted a plan of defensive operations and recommended a 
line of forts along the frontier. (1) Construction was be- 
gun immediately. 

The forts east of the Susquehanna were erected along 
the line of the Blue Hills: west of that river they formed a 
semicircle stretching from Sunbury to the Great Cove. They 
were built at the principle passes through the mountains 
and each was garrisoned by from twenty to one hundred 
troops according to the importance of the place and the 
number of troops at the disposal of the government. (2) 

East of the Susquehanna the forts were from ten to 
twelve miles apart. (3) The three most important were 
Forts Allen, Lebanon, and Henry. The easternmost, Fort 
Allen, was situated on the west branch of the Delaware, 
near the Moravian town of Gnadenhutten. Fort Lebanon 
was at the forks of the Schuylkill and Fort Henry, which 
was the most important of them all, was situated at a pass 
called Talihiao further to the west. The spaces between 
these three were filled up by block houses and smaller stock- 
ades. The garrisons consisted of from twenty to fifty men 
who employed themselves in ranging the woods between the 
posts. The chain of forts ran at times on the south side of 





(1) Col. Rec., VII, 153. Commissioners to Governor, read in Council 
June 14, 1756: “When the Indians first began to Infest our 
Frontiers, the Commissioners were of opinion that the best 
means of Securing our Inhabitants was to carry the war into 
the Enemy’s Country and hunt them in all their Fishing, Hunt- 
ing, Planting, & dwelling places: But having sent for Croghan 
& others in order to obtain their opinion and they advising that 
by a chain of forts the Frontier should first be in some de- 
gree secured before we acted offensively, the same was agreed 
to...the Building of Forts immediately set about, which took 
up more time than was expected. 

(2) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., III, 340. 

(3) Ibid, II, 565. 

(4) Report of Commission on Frontier Forts, I, 70. “It was the 

most important fort between the Susquehanna and Lehigh 

Rivers, owing to the fact that it was about equally distant 

from each, and also because it was on the main road to Shamo- 

kin. and protected the most populous portion of the entire 
region. 
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the mountains, at times on the north. Both sides were 
occupied if it seemed to be necessary. They were sometimes 
merely the reconstructed defences of the settlers. This is 
particularly true of the smaller posts. (1) A stockade 
thrown about a convenient farmhouse and garrisoned by a 
few soldiers was sufficient. 


The Moravians seated within the forks of the Delaware 
were obliged for the safety of themselves and their neigh- 
bors, many of whom had fled to them, to fortify their settle- 
ment with stockades and set military watches. Wishing to 
continue the same until the danger was over, they applied 
to the governor for a commission. This was duly granted 
them giving full power and authority to take and use arms 
against any Indians or other enemies of the province. (2) 


The chief forts west of the Susquehanna were Lyttle- 
ton, Shirley, Granville, and Pomfret Castle, (3) erected 
about twenty miles apart. The first mentioned was situated 
on the new road which was being laid out to the Ohio at a 
distance of about twenty miles from the settlements. 
Twenty miles north of Lyttleton was Fort Shirley on Augh- 
wick Creek, somewhat larger than the former and situated 
on the old traders’ path to the Ohio. Next in order was Fort 
Granville, fifteen miles northeast of Fort Shirley at a nar- 
row pass where the Juniata breaks through the mountains. 
The northernmost of the four was Pomfret Castle, situated 
fifteen miles from Fort Granville and twelve west of the 
Susquehanna River. The spaces between these were filled 
in with smaller forts in the same manner as east of the 
Susquehanna. 


The building of these forts soon used up the sixty 
thousand pounds which had been appropriated, and more 
was required for the adequate defence of the province. (4) 
Yet the assembly carefully guarded each succeeding outlay. 
They, however, supplied from time to time enough money 
to guard the frontier in a semi-efficient way (5) and lend 
some assistance in driving the French from the western part 
of the province. 


Fort Augusta, another important post, was built at the 


(1) Ibid, I, 4. 

(2) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., II, 704. 
(3) Ibid, 1st ser., II, 569. 

(4) Ibid, 557, 565. 

(5) Ibid, III, 101. 
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forks of the Susquehanna in the summer of 1756. (1) It 
was erected primarily to protect the inhabitants about Sun- 
bury and serve as a connecting link between the eastern 
and western lines. It was here that the friendly Indians 
had requested the building of a fort, about which they 
promised to gather and assist in the protection of the 
frontier or in any other operations that might be made 
against the French. 


When the Revolutionary War began and the Indians, 
incensed by the encroachment on their lands, embraced the 
English cause, one of the first districts to suffer from their 
depredations was that inhabited by the Scotch Irish on the 
west branch of the Susquehanna. These energetic frontiers- 
men, with the love of liberty instilled into their systems by 
life on the frontier, had eagerly taken up arms in the cause of 
independence; and although their families were often poor- 
ly provided with the necessaries of life and exposed to the 
mercy of the savages, they had departed for Boston in order 
to take part in active service. In order to protect their 
families, a stockade was erected at each important settle- 
ment along the river. Some were provided with troops, 
others were defended by the settlers of the neighbor- 
hood. (2) Fort Muncy, erected at the bend of the west 
branch, was the most important; while Fort Augusta act- 
ed as a rear post and distributing point for troops and sup- 
plies. It was to this fort that the settlers retreated when 
they had been driven out of the others. 


Of the early western forts Ligonier and Pitt were the 
most important. The first of these was erected by General 
Forbes during his expedition against Fort Duquesne in 
1758. (3) During Pontiac’s War, in spite of its dilapidated 
condition, it was one of the few spots which did not fall into 
(1) DARLINGTON, Fort Pitt, 146. Bouquet to Major Gladwin, August 

1756: “I also propose to Build a fort at Shamokin, at the forks 
of Susquehanna, as soon as the season will admit a passage up 
the river, for the mountains north of the Kitectiny are quite 
impassible for carriages. This is what our friendly Indians 
request’d of me at the late interview, and say they will collect 
themselves together under the protection of such a fort, and 
readily assist us in the defence of our frontier, or in any 
attempt that we shall make upon the French encroachments.” 


(2) Day, Hist. Coll., 451. 
(3) Olden Time, reprinting Arthur Lee’s Journal, II, 335. 
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the hands of the Indians. (1) In the Revolution it figured 
as a place of refuge for the settlers. (2) The Indians, how- 
ever, passed it and murdered many of the inhabitants 
further eastward. 


On account of the important place which Fort Pitt oc- 
cupies in the history of Western Pennsylvania I shall relate 
its history with somewhat greater detail. As has already 
been pointed out, the proprietors in 1750 recommended that 
a small stone fort should be erected on the Ohio, and ex- 
pressed themselves as willing to aid in its maintenance. (3) 
In April, 1751, George Croghan was sent with a present to 
the Ohio Indians. One of his speeches, prepared by Weiser, 
recommended the building of a fort on the Ohio. (4) This 
was, however, considered too strongly expressed and he was 
given private instructions by the governor not to make it 
but to sound the Indians on the point. (5) He obeyed 
orders and such Indians as he approached on the subject 
informed him that the building of a fort had been agreed 
upon between themselves and the Onondaga Council. They 
requested publicly the building of such a fort at the forks 








(1) DARLINGTON, Fort Pitt, 146. Bouquet to Major Gladwin, August 
28, 1763: “Ligonier, a post of great consequence to us, was de- 
fended with a handful of men by Lieut. Blane, and Capt. 
Ecuyer baffled all their efforts here (Fort Pitt), though the 
fort was open on three sides; the floods having undermined the 
sodwork, the rampart had tumbled in the ditch. He palisaded 
and fraised the whole, raised the parapet all around, and in a 
short time with a small garrison he has made it impregnible 
for savages.” 


(2) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., VII, 345. 


(3) Col. Rec., V, 515. Extract from letter of proprietors: “I think 
an House with thick walls of Stone with small Bastions might 
be built at no very great Expense, as it is little matter how 
rough it is within side; or a wall of that sort perhaps fifty feet 
square, with a small house in the middle of it, might perhaps 
do better. The command of this might be given to the principle 
Indian trader, and he be obliged to keep Four or Six men at 
it who might serve him in it and the House to be his Magazine 
for Goods. If something of this sort can be done we shall be 
willing to be at the expense of four hundred Pounds Currency 
for the building of it, and one hundred Pounds a Year for 
keeping some men with a few Arms and some Powder.” 


(4) N. Y. Col. Does., VII, 268 
(5) Col. Ree., V, 522. 
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of the Ohio to protect them and the English traders. (1) 
Croghan reported these facts but the government refused 
to accept the Indians’ proposal and condemned Croghan for 
making such a report. (2) They argued that it was not the 
intention of the Indians but that they had been imposed 
upon. How far private interests could influence Croghan 
to draw the Indians in an underhanded manner to his view- 
point can not be determined. The erection of such a fort 
would certainly have been a great advantage to him as a 
trader. Both the government and Weiser denied that he had 
any authority to treat with the Indians on the sub- 
ject. (3) Croghan maintained that he had such instruc- 
tions. The Colonial Records support him. (4) The fact 
that the Indians constantly repeated their request for the 
building of the fort is another strong argument against the 
charge that he had seduced them. (5) 

The proprietors, convinced that the assembly would 
never do anything in the matter, instructed Governor Hamil- 
ton to assist the Governor of Virginia to erect a fort there, 
but under protest that such a settlement would not preju- 
dice Pennsylvania’s right to the territory. (6) On July 1, 
1754, Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia wrote to Governor 
Hamilton strongly urging the erection of a fort beyond the 
Alleghenies, stating that he had a force ready to cross the 
(1) THwaITES, Early Western Travels, I, 54. George Croghan to the 

governor, December 16, 1750: “We have seen but very few of 
the chiefs of the Indians they being all out a hunting, but 
those we have seen are of opinion that their Brothers the 
English ought to have a Fort on this River to secure the Trade, 
for they think it will be dangerous for the Traders to travel 
the Roads for fear of being surprised by some of the French 


and French Indians, as they expect nothing else but a war with 
the French next Spring.” 

(2) Col. Rec., V, 547. Assembly to Governor, August 21, 1751: “The 
Information of Conrad Weiser and Alexander Montour on their 
arrival in Town since the Governor’s Message of the thirteenth 
Instant, we suppose have given the Governor as well as the 
House Reason to believe that the Request inserted in George 
Crogan’s Journal which the Governor was pleased to lay be- 
fore the House, as made by the Indians at Ohio to this Govern- 
ment, to erect a strong Trading House in their Country as 
well as the danger ’tis there said they apprehend from the 
Attempts of the French, have been misunderstood, or mis- 
represented by the Person in whom the Government confided 
for the Management of the Treaty.” 

(3) N Y. Col. Docs., VII, 268. 

(4) Col. Rec., V, 522, 529, 537, 547. 

(5) N.Y. Col. Does., VII, 269. 

(6) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., II, 265. 
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mountains, and inviting the cooperation of Pennsylvania. (1) 
Governor Hamilton urged that Governor Dinwiddie should 
be supported, but the assembly evaded the subject and ad- 
journed leaving the Virginians to fight their battles alone. 
The force from Virginia proceeded to the forks of the 
Ohio and were engaged in the erection of a stockade when 
they were driven off by the appearance of a French force 
under Contracoeur, who then erected Fort Duquesne at this 
point. The Virginians retreated to a place between Chestnut 
and Laurel Ridges, called the Great Meadows, and there erec- 
ted Fort Necessity, a log breast work one hundred feet each 
way and partly surrounded by a shallow ditch. (2) From 
this they marched out to dislodge the French, but were 
driven back, themselves besieged, and forced to capitulate. 
The French, allowing the Virginians to retire and having de- 
molished the fort, then returned to Fort Duquesne. (3) 
Braddock’s expedition in 1755 and its results are too 
well known to require any comment. General Shirley sug- 
gested that a second attempt to take the fort should be 
made this same year, but it was necessary to postpone it, 
among other reasons, on account of the backwardness of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly. (4) By February, 1756, however, 
the assembly had assumed such an attitude that Governor 
Morris thought that they would willingly take part in an 
expedition against Fort Duquesne if the northern colonies 
would provide entirely for the Crown Point project. (5) Gen- 








July 31, 1754: “I think the sooner we endeavor to make a 
Settlement and build a Fort the other side of the Allegheny 
Mountains the better, for if we allow them a quiet Settlement 
their numbers will greatly increase in the Spring. We have 
now three months fit for marching and action. I would fain 
hope our Force will be at Mills Creek before the twentieth 
of the month, and shall be glad if reinforced from your Colony: 
if you send some Companies they may safely march after our 
Forces over the Mountains.” 

(2) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., XII, 420. 

(3) Col. Rec., VI, 50. 


(4) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., II, 300. Governor Morris to Governor Din- 
widdie, August 10, 1755: “I rec’d letters last night by Express 
from General Shirley, acquainting me that he had been in- 
formed that this Province, Virginia & Maryland, had given 
considerably towards another expedition, he thought proper to 
send orders to be forwarded to Col. Dunbar, to make a second 
attempt upon Fort Duquesne, but I am of Opinion this cannot 
be put in practice before next Year, from the backwardness of 
my assemblies in particular to do what is so Strongly in their 
Interest to Comply with.” 

(5) Ibid, 570. 
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eral Shirley, however, had now come to the conclusion that 
the reduction of Niagara and the other northern forts was 
more important than that of Duquesne: for if the English 
should get control of the Great Lakes, the southern forts 
would be cut off and forced to capitulate. (1) The emphasis 
was for some time put on the northern war, and it was not 
until 1758 that a second expedition set cut against Fort 
Duquesne. The French, upon the approach of the English, 
destroyed their works and fled. 


Near the ruins of Fort Duquesne an English Fort was 
then erected and named Fort Pitt in honor of the great 
English premier. It was surrounded by a rampart of earth, 
which on the two inland sides was supported by a wall near- 
ly perpendicular, so that it presented an almost impregnible 
obstacle to any enemy that was likely to be encountered in 
those parts. On the other sides the rampart was only an 
incline of earth with a row of pickets about its base. Around 
the whole was a wide ditch which could be filled with water 
from the river. (2) It was garrisoned by some three hun- 
dred provincials, one half of whom were Pennsylvanians and 
the other half Virginians. (3) 


All was quiet on the Ohio until 1763. Then, after faint 
mutterings of danger, the storm of Pontiac’s War swept 
down upon the fort. It was suddenly besieged by over four 
hundred Indians. Captain Ecuyer, taking warning from the 
vague rumors, was not entirely unprepared. (5) His gar- 
rison consisted of 250 men, half regulars and half militia, 
in good spirits and determined to succeed. The fort was 
provided with sixteen cannon. Rations were low; so as 
many cattle as possible were collected about the fort to 
serve as food and prevent their falling into the enemy’s 





(1) Ibid, 572. 
(2) Olden Time, I, 196. 


(3) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., III, 693. General Stanwix to Governor Ham- 
ilton: “The works are carried on to that degree of defence 
which was at first prepared for this year, so that I am now by 
degrees forming a winter garrison, which is to consist of 300 
provincials.” 


(4) DARLINGTON, Fort Pitt, 145. 


(5) Ibid, 186. Captain Ecuyer to Colonel Bouquet, May 3, 1763, “I 
fear that the affair is general. I tremble for our posts. I 
fear according to the reports that I am surrounded by Indians. 
I neglect nothing to receive them well, and I expect to be 
—— tomorrow morning. God wills it, I am passably 
ready. 
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hands. (1) We are apt to be amused as we read of Captain 
Ecuyer’s attempt to catch Indians in beaver traps, (2) but 
his ingenuity and determination, together with the good will 
and faithfulness of his command, held the fort until it 
could be relieved by Colonel Bouquet. 

Soon after this war the English ministry began to act 
upon the assumption that the colonies should protect their 
own frontiers. Lord Hillsborough recommended that Fort 
Pitt, with some others, should be left to the colonies to gar- 
rison if they considered it necessary. (3) In October, 1772, 
the fort was abandoned by the English and the material in 
it sold to Alexander Ross and William Thompson for fifty 
pounds. (4) The inhabitants, alarmed at the abandonment, 
requested the retention of a small garrison, but General 
Gage refused to comply. They then petitioned the assembly 
that, as evacuation would surely retard settlement, a gar- 
rison should be provided (5) for this post, but the assembly 
refused (6) to act. The fort, however, was not destroyed. 
It was retained by the purchasers until in 1774 it was seized 
by Doctor John Connelly who, (7) acting under instructions 
from Governor Dunmore of Virginia, planned to control the 
frontier. As he was soon arrested and imprisoned, (8) the 
fort fell again into the hands of the Pennsylvanians. 
Throughout the Revolution it was held by the Americans. 








(1) Ibid, 128. Captain Ecuyer to Colonel Bouquet, June 2, 1763: “My 
garrison consists in all of 250 men, as many regulars as mili- 
tia all very determined to conquer or die, our men are high 
spirited and I am glad to see their good will and with what 
celerity they work. I have little flour, the inhabitants receive 
half rations of bread and a little more meat, to the poorer 
women and children a little Indian corn and some meat. I 
manage as well as I can. I have collected all the animals of 
the inhabitants and placed them under our eye. We kill to 
spare our provisions, for the last resource and in order that 
the savages shall not profit by our animals._.__ I have dis- 
tributed tomahawks to the inhabitants; I have also gathered 
up all their beaver traps which are arranged along the rampart 
that is not finished.” 

(2) Ibid, 131. Captain Ecuyer to Colonel Bouquet, June 16, 1763: 
“IT have collected all the beaver traps which could be found 
with our merchants and they were placed in the evening out- 
side the palisades. I would be pleased to send you one with 
the leg of a savage, but they have not given me this satis- 
faction.” 

(3) FRANKLIN, Works, IV, 128. 

(4) Olden Time, II, 95. 

(5) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., III, 573. 

(6) Col. Rec., X, 71. 

(7) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., 1V, 477, 478, 484, etc. 

Col. Rec., XI, 196. 
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A plot by some Tories to destroy it in 1778 was detected and 
the leaders were punished. (1) Supplies were scarce. (2) 
The problem of securing food and clothing appears to have 
been much more difficult than that of defending the inhab- 
itants. 


After the Revolution, the fort, on account of decreasing 
dangers, lost its importance until in 1791 another Indian 
war began. A new fort, called Fort Fayette, was now erected. 
It stood on the bank of the Allegheny about a quarter of a 
mile further up than the old one, and consisted of a stock- 
ade with barracks and a block house in one of the angles. (3) 
Even after 1800 a small garrison was maintained (4) here. 


Soon after evacuating Fort Duquesne in 1758 the 
French also withdrew their forces from Venango, Le Boeuf, 
and Presqu’Isle in order to strengthen Niagara which was 
being vigorously attacked by Sir William Johnson. The 
English were thus left in full possession of western Penn- 
sylvania. The forts in the northwest were garrisoned and 
held until their destruction by the Indians in 1763. Forts 
Ligonier and Bedford were also for many years important 
in keeping open the road to the west. During the Revolu- 
tion a number of new forts were erected in the West, group- 
ed about Pittsburgh as a base. The most important were 
Fort Armstrong at Kittanning (5) and Fort McIntosh at 








(1) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., VI, 507. 


(2) Olden Time, II, 378. Daniel Broadhead to Richard Peters, 
December 7, 1780: “Indeed, I am so well convinced that the 
inhabitants on this side the mountains cannot furnish half 
enough meat to supply the troops, that I have risked the 
sending a party of hunters to kill buffalo at little Canhawa, 
and to lay in the meat until I can detach a party to bring it 
in, which cannot be done before spring.” 

Ibid, 382. A letter from Daniel Broadhead to Joseph Reed com- 
plaining of the lack of clothing for the soldiers. 


(3) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., XII, 437. 

Pittsburg Gazette, May 19, 1792: “The fort began last winter 
at this place, stands on the Allegheny River within about 100 
yards of the bank, on a beautiful rising ground, about one- 
quarter of a mile higher up than the old garrison of Fort 
Pitt. It is completely stockaded in, and one range of bar- 
racks built, a block house in one of the angles finished, and 
the remainder in forwardness.” 


(4) MicHaAvux, Travels, 72. 
(5) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., VIII, 38. 
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the mouth of the Beaver River. (1) 

The construction of forts did not stop with the Revolu- 
tion. A new one was erected at Venango in 1787, (2) about 
one mile above the mouth of French Creek. (3) It was 
a small fort armed with one cannon and garrisoned with one 
company. A third fort (4) was erected here in 1795 during 
the process of settling the northwestern part of the 
state. (5) At the same time Fort Le Boeuf was rebuilt, (6) 
and two companies raised to garrison it. (7) In 1794 an 
attempt was made to settle Presqu’ Isle but it was prevented 
by the opposition of the Indians, instigated probably by the 
British. (8) During the next year, however, two block 
houses were erected to protect a small garrison established 
to protect the surveyors who were engaged in laying out 
the lands. 

Doddridge gives us an excellent description of one of 
these frontier forts. “The reader will understand by this 
term, not only a place of defence, but the residence of a small 


(1) bid, 82. General. “McIntosh — to E. v. P. Bryan, "December 20, 
778: “T erected a good strong Fort for the Reception and 
ioceutes of Prisoners and stores, upon the Indian side of the 

Ohio below Beaver Creek with Barracks for a Regiment; and 
another on the Muskingum, which I expect will keep the sav- 

ages in awe, and secure the peace of the frontiers effectually 

in this quarter hereafter if they are well supported and also 
facilitate any future enterprises that may be attempted that 


way. 

(2) Pittsburg Gazette, November 22, 1788: “Fort Franklin—off 

French Creek, near to the post formerly called Venango, is a 
small, strong fort, with one cannon, was erected in 1787, and 
is garrisoned with one company. 
This post was established for the purpose of defending the 
frontiers of Pennsylvania, which are exposed by the facility by 
which the Indians can cross from Lake Erie, either to French 
Creek or the Judaggue lake and the Coneawango branch, and 
thence descend the rapid river Allegheny.” 

(3) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., VI, 795. 

(4) Or fourth if there were two French forts at this place. 

(5) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., XII, 463. 

(6) Ibid, 2nd ser., VI, 739. Major Denny to Governor Mifflin; July 
4, 1794: “Sir: I had the honor of addressing you last on the 
20th ult., since which we have been busily employed in erect- 
ing a stockade fort, the plan of which will be sent you by the 
next conveyance. We are now beyond the power of any body 
of hostile Indians that may attempt to strike us, and every 
day we will be getting stronger,, provided we can keep our 
men together.” 

(7) Ibid, VI, 783, 806. 

(8) Pittsburg Gazette, August 16, 1794, quoting a letter from Le 
Boeuf: “ once a week we have people at Presq’ Isle, 

and the British watch the place as close as we do; and some 

mornings when we discharge our cannon they return the fire 
from their vessel, which we distinctly hear.” 
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number of families belonging to the same neighborhood. 
As the Indian mode of warfare was an indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of all ages, and both sexes, it was as requisite to provide 
for the safety of the women and children as for that of the 
men. 

“The fort consisted of cabins, block houses, and stock- 
ades. A range of cabins commonly formed one side at least 
of the fort. Divisions, or partitions of logs, separated the 
cabins from each other. The walls on the outside were ten 
or twelve feet high,the slopes of the roof being turned wholly 
inward. A very few of these cabins had puncheon floors, the 
greater part were earthen. The block houses were built at 
the angles of the fort. They projected about two feet beyond 
the outer walls of the cabins and stockades. Their upper 
stores were about eighteen inches every way larger in 
dimension than the under one, leaving an opening at the 
commencement of the second story to prevent the enemy 
from making lodgment under their walls. In some forts, 
instead of block houses, the angles of the fort were furnished 
with bastions. A large folding gate made of thick slabs, 
nearest the spring, closed the fort. The stockades, bastions, 
cabins and block house walls, were furnished with port holes 
at proper heights and distances. The whole of the outside 
was made completely bullet proof. It may be truly said 
that necessity is the mother of invention; for the whole of 
this work was made without the aid of a single nail or spike 
of iron; and for this reason, such things were not to be had. 
In some cases, less exposed, a single block house, with a 
cabin or two, constituted the whole fort. Such places of 
refuge may appear very trifling to those who have been in 
the habit of seeing the formidable military garrisons of 
Europe and America; but they answered the purpose, as the 
Indians had no artillery. They seldom attacked, and scarce- 
ly ever took one of them.” (1) 


In June, 1756, James Young inspected the eastern forts 
and made a return of their condition to the government. (2) 
He reports that the fort at Northkill was “intended for a 
square abt. 32 ft. Each way, at Each Corner is a half Bas- 
tion, of very little Service to Flank the Curtains, the Stock- 
ades are very ill fixed in the Ground, and open in many 
Places; within is a very bad Log house for the People, it 
has no chimney, and can afford but little shelter in bad 
weather.” Only nine of the fourteen men were found on 





(1) Day, Hist. Coll., 661. Reprinting Doddridge’s Notes. 
(2) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., II, 675-681. 
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duty; and the woods. were not cleared away above forty 
yards from the fort. Provisions consisted of flour and rum 
for four weeks; military supplies amounted to eight mus- 
kets, four rounds of powder and lead per man, fifteen blank- 
ets, and three axes. 


Fort Lebanon, at a more important point, was reported 
in much better condition, well stockaded, with good bastions 
and one wall piece. Within was a strong house and two 
other houses built by the country people who had taken 
refuge there. Munitions consisted of twenty-eight good 
muskets, forty blankets, one axe, and one wall piece. There 
was food sufficient for a month. 


The fort above Alleminga, another of the less important 
points, was found in bad condition, poorly stockaded and 
totally unfit for defence. Munitions, however, were quite 
plentiful; there were twenty-eight good muskets and twelve 
rounds of ammunition per man. Fort Allen on the other 
hand was well stockaded, with four good bastions and one 
swivel gun. The woods were cleared all around for a con- 
siderable distance, and throughout it was in good condition 
for defence. Within the fort there were good barracks and 
a guard room. Munitions consisted of twenty-seven mus- 
kets, twenty rounds of powder, and sixty rounds of lead, 
besides twenty rounds of filled cartridges for each of the 
twenty-five men. 

These are only a few from the number of which he re- 
ported but they may be taken as fairly typical. The more 
important places like Forts Allen, Lebanon, and Henry were 
well constructed and highly efficient; but the smaller forts 
were often carelessly built and poorly supplied with food 
and ammunition. In fact it is almost unbelievable that these 
hastily constructed posts with only a few rounds of ammu- 
nition per man could have defended the frontier as well as 
they did. Much must have depended upon the Indian’s 
natural fear of anything like an ambuscade or a fortification. 


The same criticisms may be applied at a later date to 
the western forts. Major Denny in 1794 reported the con- 
dition of Fort Franklin as follows: “I am not surprised at 
Polhemus’ alarm. The fort is worse than any frontier sta- 
tion you ever seen, & that for the Block House, which is far 
from being the best, it would be infinitely worse than 
nothing at all. The pickets might do to inclose a garden, 
and do look more like a fence than anything else. They are 
placed in the form of a square without anything to defend 
the curtain’s flanks, & ir. the bottom of a ditch, along which 
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five hundred Indians might lay perfectly secure.” (1) It 
was put into somewhat better condition by the commission- 
ers who had been appointed to lay out the town at Presqu’ 
Isle, (2) but its position at so great a distance from the 
Allegheny River was still a disadvantage. (3) 

But in spite of the dilapidated condition in which the 
forts were often found, and in spite of the insufficient gar- 
risons with which the commanders were often forced to be 
contented, they were the most important element in frontier 
defence. They were points of irritation which drove the 
Indians farther and farther westward; they were places 
of refuge where the inhabitants in times of danger could 
find an almost certain security. 


Ammunition and Supplies. 


The equipment of a soldier was very simple. It was a 
distinct advantage to be lightly clad, armed, and accoutred. 
A watch coat, a waist coat, a pair of woolen overalls, a 
shirt, a pair of shoes and a blanket sufficed for bed and 
clothing. (4) The gun furnished him was often poor in 
quality and condition. Benjamin Franklin said of the arms 
furnished the frontiersmen in 1755: “I wish they were bet- 
ter; but they are well fortified, will bear a good charge, and 
I should imagine they would do good service with swan or 
buck shot, if not so good for single ball.” (5) The riflemen 


(1) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., VI, 705. 

(2) Ibid, 728. Andrew Ellicott to Governor Mifflin, June 29, 1794: 
“On my arrival there, the place appeared to be in such a de- 
fenseless situation that, with the concurrence of Captain Denny 
and the officer commanding at the fort, we remained there 
some time, and employed the troops in making it more ten- 
able. It may now be considered as defensible, provided the 
number of men is increased. The Garrison at present consists 
of twenty-five men, one half of whom are unfit for duty, and 
it is my opinion that double that number would not be more 
than sufficient.” 

(3) Ibid, 795. Report of Andrew Ellicott, December 30, 1794: “The 
present Fort is erected on French Creek, about one mile from 
the old one, which was built by the British. I have never yet 
(tho’ frequently made the inquiry) been able to discover the 
reason why the old works were abandoned and a new position 
taken, without one visible advantage to justify it, but, on the 
contrary, attended with many obvious and important disad- 
vantages. The old work commanded the Allegheny River just 
below the mouth of French Creek, and the present can only 
command that creek, and when the waters are low, loaded 
boats cannot be brought within three quarters of a mile of it.” 

(4) Col. Rec., XIII, 143. 

(5) FRANKLIN, Works, II, 240. 
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raised in 1792 refused to take the (1) muskets furnished 
them, but a compromise was effected by which they were 
furnished with rifles as their own property, the price of 
them to be deducted from their pay. 


During the years 1755 and 1756 twenty-nine cannon, 
fourteen swivels, and 4789 small arms, with great quantities 
of powder, lead, flints, and tomahawks were purchased with 
the money granted for the king’s use, and sent to the several 
parts of Pennsylvania. (2) Most of these went to the fron- 
tiers. At the close of the war 1742 muskets, with about the 
same number of bayonets, cartridge boxes, and gun worms 
were returned to the provincial government by persons to 
whom they had been loaned. (3) 


Supplies were almost chronically lacking. Even so im- 
portant a place as Fort Augusta had no definite source but 
the soldiers were compelled to scour the country and obtain 
food where ever it could be found, much to the detriment of 
the work on the fort and the ranging of the woods. (4) The 
question of ammunition was still more serious; at times 
there were only three pounds per man. (5) Clothing was 
furnished in no more abundance. (6) 


According to the testimony of Arthur Lee the supplies 
which were provided were not always used to advantage. 
The powder at Fort Pitt in 1784 was found to have spoiled. 
“The commanding officer alleged that it was the business 
of the garrison to guard the stores only, and not to keep 
them from spoiling.” (7) Soldiers, too, were obliged to go 





(1) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., IV, 711. Major McCully to Colonel Biddle, 
March 11, 1792: “The Soldiers, being enlisted as Riflemen, re- 
fused to take the muskits, and it had liked to have caused 
some difficulty; however, the officers and myself agreed to 
purchase a number of rifles, the soldiers agreeing to recetve 
them as their property, and giving power of attorney to stop 
as much of their pay as would answer for the sum.” 

(2) Ibid, 1st ser., III, 25. 

(3) Ibid, 2nd ser., II, 712. 

(4) Ibid, 1st ser., II, 780. 

(5) Ibid, III, 352. 


(6) Ibid, 2nd ser., VI, 791. Captain Denny to Governor Mifflin, 
November 1, 1794: “For want of clothing, particularly shoes, 
there are numbers of men who are now almost useless. The 
term of enlistment is too long to depend upon them providing 
for themselves, especially when they can receive their eight 
months’ pay before they have served one. No restraint in 
this case is a very great injury to the service.” 

(7) Olden Time, II, 340. 
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without sufficient equipment while plenty was lying in the 
public stores. (1) 

The lack of supplies along the frontier was to a great 
extent due to the difficulty of transportation. Roads were 
bad or nonexistant. At the time when supplies were in 
greatest demand, the convoys were most subject to attack 
by the Indians. Expeditions, too, were greatly retarded by 
their baggage trains for which a road must often be carved 
through the forest. On account of these difficulties the cost 
of transportation was extremely high. (2) After the con- 
struction of roads had greatly lessened the difficulties, a 
woeful inefficiency still at times retarded shipments. (3) 

Military and Scouting Expeditions. 

Pennsylvania did not stand wholly upon the defensive 
but at various times sent out scouting or military expedi- 
tions into the enemy’s country. The earliest of these with 


(1) Ibid, 341. Reprinting Arthur Lee’s Journal: “Col Harmar, who 
commanded the troops that were equipping for the treaty, 
came in; and upon my asking him if the troops were provided 
with what was necessary, he said no, not even with blankets. 
The clothier general, upon being applied to, had informed him 
that they must be purchased. We told him that there were 
thousands rotting in the public store, and directed him to go 
there immediately and furnish his corps, which he did. 

“The reason for all this is, that there is a profit in purchasing, 
and none in issuing out of the public stores.” 

(2) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., II, 189. Gevernor to Assembly, January, 

1750: “The money voted at your last sessions as a present to 
the Indians at Ohio has been laid to the best advantage in 
goods proper to the occasion. But as all the money given 
for this service was invested in the goods, and no provision 
made that I know of to pay the charge of their conveyance to 
— I must desire you to think of this and provide accord- 
ingly. 
“The sum demanded for their Transportation is Two Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds, which appears to me to be very high; but 
by all the Enquiry I have been able to make, I do not find I 
can get it done for less by any Persons in whom I can place 
a confidence.” 

(3) Cal. of Va. State Papers, I, 476. Colonel George Muter to the 
Governor, January 31, 1781: “The wagons are ready to start, 
that are to carry out the necessarys for the forces in the 
Western Department, and instructions with respect to the de- 
livery of the goods they carry are wanted. I am incapable 
of even originating instructions, as I know no more of the 
matter, than that the goods are to be carried to Fort Pitt, but 
am entirely ignorant of anything further. I am informed 
that Major Quirk has said he cannot give the necessary in- 
structions. I beg leave to add, that Mr. Rose informs me, the 
waggoners refuse to move, unless some spirits are furnished 
them and a satisfactory provision made for their being paid. 
These are matters I do not know what to do in, therefore have 
I been induced to mention them to your Excellency.” 
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which we are concerned is that made by Conrad Weiser in 
1738. In November, 1747, a delegation of Ohio Indians had 
visited Philadelphia and requested that an agent should be 
sent to them for the purpose of holding a council. They 
were given a promise that Conrad Weiser would be sent 
early the next spring. He accordingly made the journey 
with a considerable present from the government, and ac- 
companied by George Croghan who as a trader was well 
acquainted with the country and its roads. (1) He was in- 
structed to learn the number, situation, disposition, and 
strength of the various Indian tribes, and whether they were 
likely to be friends, neutrals, or enemies in the impending 
struggle with the French. The Indians reported 780 war- 
riors and expressed themselves as very friendly to the 
English. 

During the winter of 1753-1754 John Pattin was sent 
to the Ohio Country on a somewhat similar mission. He 
was instructed to learn what the French were doing, their 
numbers and location, and what forts they had built or in- 
tended to build. (2) He was to take account of the western 
roads, learn the number of the Indians and whether they 
inclined toward the French or toward the English, obtain 
the names of those who carried whisky to the Indians, learn 
what quantity of arms and ammunition had been sent to 
the Ohio Indians by the Governor of Virginia, and find out 
whether any measures had been decided upon for frontier 
defence. The trip was made, the desired information set 
down in a diary and delivered to the governor in February, 
1754. (3) 

In 1758, in order to facilitate Forbes’ expedition, the 
government began to lay plans to withdraw the Indians from 
the French interest. After some search for a suitable mes- 
senger to send to them, Christian Frederick Post was chosen. 
He was a plain honest man who had (4) lived as a missionary 
among the Indians for seventeen years, and therefore knew 
their language perfectly. About the middle of July he re- 
ceived orders from the governor to go to the Delaware, 





(1) Col. Rec., V, 290-292. 
(2) Col. Rec., V, 707. 


(3) Ibid, 730. Minutes of Council: “The Governor ordered the Sec- 
retary to inform the Council that Andrew Montour and John 
Patten were come from the River Ohio; that the tran- 
sactions with the Indians were contained in a Journal sent by 
Mr. Croghan and in a diary taken by Mr. Patten, which he de- 
sired might be read and sent to the House.” 


(4) THOMPSON, Causes of Alienation, 129, 
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Shawanese, and Mingo Indians on the Ohio to persuade 
them, if possible, to withdraw from the French interest. He 
proceeded west by way of Fort Augusta and the old Shamo- 
kin Trail, was kindly received by the Indians and protected 
against the French who planned to have him either killed 
or delivered to them as a prisoner. He was, however, un- 
successful in his mission. (1) In October he was directed 
to make a second attempt, following Forbes’ army to the 
west. He arrived at Loyalhanna on the seventh of Novem- 
ber and from there proceeded to the Allegheny where he 
was now wholly successful. (2) 

To give accounts of the various military expeditions 
against the French and Indians does not fall within the com- 
pass of our task. References have already been made to 
Washington’s and Braddock’s expeditions of 1754 and 1755 
respectively. In 1756 Colonel Armstrong, commander of 
the forces west of the Susquehanna River, made a success- 
ful expedition to destroy the Indians’ base of supplies at 
Kittanning. Forbes’ capture of Fort Duquesne has already 
been mentioned, as has Colonel Bouquet’s relief of Fort 
Pitt in 1763. 

During the Revolution various offensive expeditions 
were made against the Indians. General McIntosh in the 
fall of 1778 started from Fort Pitt to destroy the Indian 
towns about Sandusky, but the season was so far advanced 
that he was forced to give up the project. (3) Colonel 
Broadhead, setting out from Fort Pitt on August 11, 1779, 
with a force of about six hundred men destroyed the Indian 
villages and corn fields in the Allegheny Valley. (4) At 
the same time General John Sullivan was engaged in a simi- 
lar expedition against the Six Nations, proceeding by way 
of the Susquehanna Valley. He destroyed many Indian 
towns and laid waste their cornfields, thus embarassing all 
future operations against the northern frontier. (5) Fur- 
ther expeditions were contemplated but given up upon the 
recommendation of General Washington. (6) 


Later Years 


After the Revolution three new elements entered into 
the problem of defence. The first of these was the settle- 








(1) THwaltTEs, Early Western Travels, I, 185-233. Reprinting the 
journal of the first journey. 

(2) Ibid, 234-291. Reprinting the journal of the second journey. 

(3) Pa. ‘Arch., 1st ser., VI, 670. 

(4) Olden Time, II, 309-310. 

(5) Ibid, 308. 

(6) Col. Rec., XIII, 380. 
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ment of Ohio, the second the assumption by the general 
government of responsibility for frontier defence, and third 
the settlement of the Pennsylvania lands northwest of the 
Ohio and Allegheny rivers. 

The Revolution had hardly closed before emigrants 
began to pass down the Ohio River to settle upon the new 
Congressional lands west of Pennsylvania. Marietta and Cin- 
cinnati within a few years were flourishing frontier towns. 
These settlements tended to push the Indians farther west- 
ward and thus free Pennsylvania from the danger of incur- 
sions, but at the same time they incensed the former pos- 
sessors of the soil. Resistance was made during which mur- 
ders were again committed in western Pennsylvania. It 
was only by Wayne’s victory in 1795 that the western pait 
of the state was wrested from the Indians’ hands and en- 
tirely secured from Indian depredations. 

During the Revolution but to a greater extent after its 
close the central government began to play an important 
role in frontier defence. This was inevitable on account of 
the new frontier stretching across the federal lands as well 
as on account of the constitutional duties of the federal 
government. (1) The individual states were henceforth 
not so much concerned as the Confederation. Thus a second 
element was interposed to relieve Pennsylvania of the bur- 
den of defence. Each state was still required to furnish its 
quota of men, but operations were directed by the Secretary 
of War and expenses were met by the general government. 

Pennsylvania, however, took the initiative when hos- 
tilities began in 1791. The legislature appropriated four 
thousand pounds to provide for the immediate defence of the 
frontier, to continue until in the opinion of the governor the 
measures projected by the United States should give suffi- 
cient protection. (2) The governor was authorized to draw 
orders on the state treasurer for the above mentioned sum 
and apply the same in such manner as he should judge most 
proper for carrying the law into effect. 

The Secretary of War instructed the lieutenants of the 
western counties to employ at the expense of the United 
States as many of the militia by voluntary enlistment or 
other legal method as in their judgement the protection of 
their respective counties required. (3) This raised several 
(1) Constitution of the United States, Art. I, Sec. 2. 
(2) Statutes at Large, XIV, 95. 

(3) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., IV, 646. 
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legal questions.(1) Could the Secretary of War order out the 
militia under a Pennsylvania law and direct them to be paid 
less out of the treasury of the United States than the law 
under which they served provided? Was not the governor 
of the state, and not the Secretary of War, the proper person 
to order out the militia? These questions tended to keep the 
people from acting with spirit, but they were not pushed to 
an issue. 

The state still had, to some degree at least, the power 
to accept or reject the federal proposals. In January, 1792, 
the Secretary of War laid before the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania his plan for defensive operations. (2) This was sub- 
mitted to and approved by the state assembly. In order to 
aid the measures of the United States the governor was then 
authorized to engage for six months a number of experienced 
riflemen from the militia, not exceeding 228, (3) and sta- 
tion them as in his judgement would best protect and de- 
fend the western frontier. (4) When the term of the 
Pennsylvania companies had almost expired, the Secretary 
of War considered it as politic at least to ask the permission 
of the governor before allowing the federal officers to re- 
cruit among them. (5) 

The last problem of frontier defence which presented 
itself to the state was that of protecting the commissioners 
who were appointed to lay out the towns of Erie, Franklin, 
and Waterford. The survey was authorized April 8, 
1793. (6) The Indians, who still maintained their claim to 
the northwestern corner of the state, opposed it. Governor 
Mifflin, however, purposed to protect the commissioners by 
means of a draft from the western militia and carry out the 
establishment in spite of any resistance that might be offer- 
ed. (7) But in compliance with a request coming from the 
President of the United States through the Secretary of War 
and stating that the establishment might complicate the 
problem of pacifying the western Indians with whom the 
nation was then at war, he suspended temporarily the ex- 
ecution of the act. (8) All difficulties having at last been 
removed, commissioners were appointed to make the survey 





(1) Ibid, 655. 
) Ibid, 4th ser., IV, 216. 
) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., IV, 686. 
) Statutes at Large, XIV, 196-198. 
(5) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., IV, 732. 
) Statutes at Large, XIV, 395-396. 
) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., VI, 667. 
) Ibid, 668. 
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in 1795. (1) The governor on April 18 was empowered to 
enlist as many men, not exceeding 130, as he thought neces- 
sary to protect and assist the commissioners. (2). If a 
greater force should prove necessary, he was authorized to 
raise at his discretion a complete company. On account of 
the alarming reports of Indian hostilities he considered it 
necessary to raise the additional men; (3) but the survey 
was made and the land settled without any further Indian 
opposition. 
CONCLUSION 





(1) Statutes at Large, XV, 337-346. 

(2) Ibid, 344. 

(3) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., IV, 342. Governor Mifflin to Assembly: 
“Before the Commissioners departed from Pittsburg. The 
symptons of savage hostility were so alarming, that it be- 
came expedient, as well for their protection, as for the gen- 
eral security of the frontiers, to augment the number of state 
troops, by the additional company which, in a case of emer- 
gency, I was empowered to raise. Orders were accordingly 
issued for that purpose, but you will perceive, on a perusal 
of the documents relating to the subject, that every step was 
taken in concert with the general government, and that no 
precaution was omitted to prevent an accumulation of useless 

expense, or a continuance of the enlistments, beyond the 

period of actual necessity.” 
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NOTICE! 

The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania is desirous of 
obtaining donations of pictures or photographs showing buildings 
and localities in Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania a half century 
and more ago. 

Persons wishing to donate the same to the Society will please 


notify, 
WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, President. 
Telephone Historical Hall, Schenley 9012. 





The United States is today on the eve of national prohibition 
yet less than a century and a half ago everybody drank intoxicating 
lipuors and not always in moderation. To Western Pennsyl- 
vanians anything shedding light on this habit which was peculiar to 
their ancestors, is of interest. David Bruce lived in Washington 
County and contributed a number of poems to the Western Telegraph 
printed in Washington, Pennsylvania, which were afterward collected 
and published in a small volume. Among them was a poem written 
during the height of the Whiskey Insurrection, entitled “To Whis- 
key”; the book also contained the reply of Hugh Henry Brackenridge 
of Pittsburgh, which he called, “Whiskey In Answer’. The poems 
tan be best appreciated by those who are familiar with the Scotch 
dialect or who are descended from the Scotch. 


TO WHISKEY 


By David Bruce. 


GREAT Pow’r, that warms the heart and liver, 
And puts the bluid a’in a fever, 
If dull and heartless I am ever, 

A blast o’thee 
Makes me as blyth, and brisk, and clever 

As ony bee. 


I wat ye are a cunning chiel, 

O’a’ your tricks I ken fu’ weel, 

For aft ye hae gien me a heel, 
And thrown me down, 

When I shook hands wi’ heart so leel, 
Ye wily loun. 


When fou o’thee on Scottish grun’, 

At fairs I’ve aft’ had muckle fun, 

An’ on my head wi’ a guid rung, 
Gat mony a crack; 

An’ mony a braw chiel in my turn, 
Laid on his back. 


An’ here, tho’ stick be laid aside, 
An’ swankies fight in their bare hide; 
Let me o’thee ance get a swig, 
I'll tak my part, 
SOE TRS GE Stdcwcemennecs » gouge and tread 
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Wi’ a’ my heart. 
Great strength’ning pow’r, without thy aid 
How cou’d log-heaps be ever made? 
To tell the truth, I’m sair afraid, 
(’Twixt ye and me) 
We’d want a place to lay our head, 
Had’nt been for thee. 


But when the chiels are fou’ o’ thee 

Och? how they gar their axes flee, 

Then God hae mercy on the tree, 
For they hae nane, 

Ye’d think (the timber gaes so free) 
It rase its lane.- 


Without thee how cou’d grass be mawn? 
Grain shear’d, and into barn-yards drawn? 
An’ when auld wives wi’ faces thrawn 

Ly in the strae, 
I doubt, gin ye ware nae at han’, 

There’d be great wae. 


’Twere safer ye had tulzied here, 

Wi’ chiels that dinna muckle care 

To gouge a wee bit, or pu’ hair, 
And no complain; 

But a’ the tugs and rugings bear, 
Or let alane. 


The warst is, but to geta lesson, 
If som’ane puts ye i’ the session, 
To take a prie o’ spiritual sneesin 
> ae See ees n, (1) 
Wha’l say o "er ye a back-ward blessing, 
When ye’re nae willing. 


But wha’ist 0’ ye mak’s the verse, 
Sae very kittle and sae terse, 
That in the Gazzat gives me praise? 
They say ’tis Bruce; 
I canna half sae weel rehearse; 
Tak’ my excuse. 


I’m mair among unlettered jocks 
Then well-lear’d doctors wi’ their buiks; 
Academies and college nuiks 
I dinna ken; 
And seldom wi’ but kintra folks, 
Hae I been benn. 


Ye canna then expect a phrase, 

Like them ye get in poet lays; 

For where’s the man that now-a-days, 
Can sing like Burns; 

Whom nature taught her sin strathspeys, 
And now she murns. 


I dinna like to sign my name, 
By that o’ Whiskey, fie for shame! 
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I had a better ane at hame; 
In town or city, 
Where a’ ware glad to get a dram 
Oe ceiciamenacaiaicomenceeine atin (2) Aqua Vitae. 


(1) Rev. John McMillen. 
(2) “H. H. Brackenridge’s” 





WHISKEY, 
In answer. 


BY HUGH HENRY BRACKENRIDGE. 


YOUR rouse (1) rins blig thro’a’my veins; 
I find it at my finger en’s: 
An’ but a gouk that has nae brains, 

Wa’d it deny, 
That mony a time, baith wit and sense 

I can supply, 


Far better than the drink ca’d wine; 
Wi’ me compar’d ‘tis wash for swine: 
Ae gill is just as guid as nine; 

And fills as fou: 
It is nae every long sinsyne, 

Ye prov’d it true. 


That time ye made sae muckle noise, 

About the tax they ca’ excise; 

And got the name o’ Whiskey-boys, 
Frae laland glakes; 

That cam’ sae far, nae verra wise, 
To gie ye pikes. 


Tho’ I may say t among oursels, 

Ye gaed o’er far wi’ your pe ’mells, 

kk ee (2) and the guager W___-__--- , (3) 
And ither louns, 

Far better ye had drank your gills, 
And eat your scons. 


It was a kittle thing to take 

The government sae by the neck, 

To thrapple every thing and break 
Down rules and laws; 

And make the public ship a wreck, 
Without guid cause. 


But it wou'd tak a leaf and mair 
To tell o’ a’ your virtues rare; 

At wedding, gossipping and fair, 
Baith great and sma’ 

Look unco dowff if ye’r na there, 
Great soul o’ a’ 
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Then foul befa’ the ungrateful deil 

That wou’d begrudge to pay right weel, 
For a’ the blessings that ye yiel 

In sic a store; 

I’d nae turn round upo’ my heel 

For saxpence more. 


(1) Praise. 

(2) Gen. John Neville, Inspector of the Revenue whose 
house and barn were burned by the Insurgents. 

(3) Benjamin F. Wells who lived in Fayette County, and 
was collector for that and Westmoreland county, 
and who had his house burned by the Insurgents. 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. 


74—Charter of William Penn, 
and Laws of the Province of Pennsylvania, passed be- 
tween the years 1682 and 1700. 
Preceded by Duke of York’s laws in force from the year 1676 
to the year 1682. 
Presented by the family of the late William Bradford. 


75—Engraving 
“The Commemoration of Washington.” Drawn and en- 
graved by J. J. Barratet. Published February 22 1816 by 
B. Tanner, Engraver, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Presented by Mrs. Frank H. Murdoch. 
76—Map 
“Tombleson’s Panoramic View of the Thames and Med- 
way.” Published by J. Reynolds, London, England. 52x12. 
Presented by Mrs. Frank H. Murdoch. 
77—The Original Painting 
of the first “Wooden-Covered Bridge” crossing the Mo- 
nongahela and Monongahela Wharf, the old Bakewell glass 
works, the first public school in Pittsburgh, the site of the Mo- 
nongahela House, Judge William Wilkins’ home. Painted by 
Leander McCandless, about 1840. 
Presented by the family of the late Colonel Edward Jay Allen 


78—Photograph 
of Oak Alley Reformed Presbyterian Church, taken in 
1891. 


Presented by Mrs. Mattie Patterson 

79—Photograph 
of the interior of Oak Alley Reformed Presbyterian 

Church. 


80—Block of Wood 
from Ebenezer Zane’s “Old Log Cabin,” the first build- 
ing erected in Wheeling, West Virginia, built in 1767. 
This was the cabin to which Elizabeth Zane made her heroic 
dash for powder, during the siege of Fort Henry, by the 
British and Indians, in 1777. 
Presented by Mrs. Theodocia B. Wynn 


Presented by Mrs. Mattie Patterson. 


81—Ancient Powder Horn 
used in 1702. 
Presented by Mr. T. M. Walker. 
82—Frame 
containing photographs of Albert Gallatin, New Geneva, 
Fayette County, Pa., the town founded by Albert Gallatin in 
1797, and named for Geneva, in his native Switzerland. His 
— at Friendship Hill, near New Geneva, Fayette County, 
enna. 
Presented by Mrs. Philip Kussart. 
83—Old Account Book 
used by a trapper, dated November 22, 1737. 
Presented by Mrs. R. A. McKee. 














Trinity Court Studio, R. W. Johnston, 


Trinity Church and First Presbyterian Church Today. 
McCreery Building on the right. 








